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equipped teachers has been a sub- 

ject of frequent comment in these 
columns, and the accuracy of these state- 
ments is no more conclusively shown than 
in the large attendance of teachers at the 
various summer schools throughout the 
country, especially during the last sum- 
mer. 

That nearly all of these teachers were 
able to either secure better positions else- 
where or to have their salaries increased, 
lends further emphasis to the estimate of 
the value of such training made by school 
officials. The great demand has been and 
still is enormously growing for teachers of 
Gregg Shorthand. No fewer than ten big 
colleges and private commercial schools 
conducted training schools for teachers of 
Gregg Shorthand during the past summer, 
and the reports from these are both inter- 
esting and significant. Those reporting 
were the University of California, Berke- 
ley, California; Simmons College, Boston; 
New York University, New York City; 
University of Virginia, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky; Gregg 
School, Chicago; Albion College, Albion, 
Michigan; Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan ; Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Gem City Business Col- 
lege, Quiney, Illinois; The Rochester Busi- 
ness Institute, Rochester, New York; 
Rider-Moore & Stewart School, Trenton, 
New Jersey; and Hoel’s Business College, 
“Grand Junction, Colorado. All of these 
schools report not only an increased at- 
tendance but a greater demand for teach- 
ers who have availed themselves of such 
professional training. As the importance 
of commercial subjects increases there is a 
corresponding increase in demand for those 
who are qualified by educational equip- 
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The Growth of Summer Normal Schools for Commercial 
Teachers 


ment and professional training to fill the 
many positions opened each year by reason 
of the introduction of commercial courses. 
Teachers already located in desirable posi- 
tions also have found the need of more 
advanced professional training and have 
availed themselves of the advantages of- 
fered at the different universities, normal 
schools and private commercial schools. 
Each year the school authorities are laying 
more stress upon the importance of teach- 
ers having a certificate from some school 
known to provide an adequate technical 
training, and this is naturally swelling 
the ranks of those who each year spend 
at least part of their summer vacations 
in securing additional professional train- 


ing. 


Largest Attendance at University of 
California 


An unusually large attendance was re- 
ported by the University of California at 
Berkeley. About 250 students were regis- 
tered in the Gregg Shorthand classes at the 
University during the summer. The work 
there was in charge of Mr. J. Evan Arm- 
strong, who is the director of the regular 
shorthand courses in the University. The 
University offers full courses in stenogra- 
phy, Rational Typewriting and Office 
Training for Stenographers throughout the 
vear in its University Extension Depart- 
ment. The courses are designed for men 
and women who desire to become secretaries 
or teachers of shorthand, typewriting and 
office training. Instruction in the science of 
pedagogy, as applied to these commercial 
branches, is made an important part of 
the work during the entire course. The 
University of California is the largest uni- 
versity in Western America and ranks 
third, if not second, among the United 
States for the number of students in yearly 
attendance. Its enrollment is over 7,000 
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for the year. The regular courses in the 
University of California were the out- 
growth of the success of its summer normal 
session, and the large attendance this year 
in the summer school indicates the interest 
that the shorthand and allied subjects have 
aroused in the big Western state. The 
large number of adoptions of the system 
in the Western states, and the confidence 
of the people of California in the Uni- 
versity have also influenced the attendance. 


Courses at Simmons College 


This was the second year that Simmons 
College, Boston, had offered in its sum- 
mer normal course instruction in Gregg 
Shorthand, and the Director, Dr. E. H. 
Eldridge, reports that in all classes in 
the college there was an attendance of 
more than 100, coming from fifteen dif- 
ferent states. Besides regular courses of 
instruction in commercial subjects, the 
classes in Gregg Shorthand were given a 
six-weeks’ course in the principles of the 
system for those who had not previously 
studied the subject, and this was supple- 
mented by instruction in the pedagogy of 
the subject. The Gregg classes were 
directly in charge of Mrs. Martha J. Bald- 
win, a teacher who has had long experi- 
ence in teaching the system, and who is 
also highly qualified from the point of 
view of professional training. One of the 
features of the summer normal school work 
was the lecture series by men well known 
as specialists in various fields of commer- 
cial education and business itself. 


The New York and Virginia Universities 


The classes in the New York Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Mr. W. A. 
Barbour, B. C. S., a graduate of the Uni- 
versity, were devoted almost exclusively 
to methods of teaching, but a large num- 
ber of the classes took up the principles 
of the system itself. 

The classes at the University of Virginia 
were devoted mainly to a study of the 
system supplemented by teaching methods. 
The attendance at the University, consider- 
ing that this was the first year the subject 
was offered, was excellent owing to the 
wide and growing interest in the system 
in Virginia and other Southern states. The 
work at the University was conducted by 
Mr. R. F. Webb. 


Bowling Green Business University 


The teachers’ summer normal at the 
Bowling Green Business University has 
been an important feature of this big 
school’s work for a number of years. 
Gregg Shorthand was handled in the sum- 
mer school by Mr. Fred Berkman, of 
Pittsburgh, a penman of note and who has 
had a wide experience in teaching Gregg 
Shorthand. Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, winner 
of the Fifth International Shorthand 
Speed Contest, and a court and general 
reporter of Chicago, gave a demonstration 
of the possibilities of Gregg Shorthand. 
Mr. H. A. Hagar of the Gregg Publish- 
ing Company was one of the lecturers. 
The courses followed the general lines 
adopted in other training schools. The 
attendance for the summer of 1914 ex- 
ceeded all previous years. 


Wisconsin’s Normal School 


The State Normal School of Wisconsin, 
located at Whitewater, organized short- 
hand teachers’ training classes in Septem- 
ber, 1913. The first year’s attendance was 
very gratifying, and the graduates without 
exception are now holding desirable posi- 
tions. The enrollment for September, 
1914, showed a marked increase over the 
first year, which speaks well for the future 
of this school. Although the work is pri- 
marily for those who intend to teach, pro- 
vision has been made for students who 
take up the course with a view to becoming 
stenographers, bookkeepers, private secre- 
taries and accountants. To supplement the 
regular course of study, President Yoder 
has outlined an extensive series of lectures 
for the coming year. These lectures will 
be given by the foremost business educa- 
tors of the country. All the members of 
the faculty are university men, who are 
especially well prepared for the work they 
are doing. The work in Gregg Shorthand 
is under the direction of Mr. James C. 
Reed and Mr. Carl T. Wise. 


The Gem City Business College, One of 
the Largest Training Schools 


The Gem City Business College, at 
Quincy, Illinois—the largest commercial 
school in the world—has maintained a 
summer normal school for teachers prac 
tically since its establishment in 1870. Its 

















attendance in the summer school ranges 
from 350 to 500 students. Mr. V. G. Mus- 
selman, the secretary of the institution, 
reports that a number of their student- 
teachers had been promised an increase in 
salary on the understanding that they were 
to take the summer school work in the Gem 
City Business College. He also reports: 
“A case which is particularly unique is one 
in which a Catholic convent, which does not 
allow its Sisters the general access of the 
outer world, sent the head of its business 
department to our school so that she might 
receive the practical instruction which we 
give here and learn our methods of teach- 
ing commercial subjects. Since she re- 
turned to her convent that school has been 
sending all its competitive tests in pen- 
manship, shorthand and typewriting to our 
school so that our instructors might criti- 
cise and grade them.” The shorthand 
work is directed by Mr. Paul G. Duncan, 
1913-14 President of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association, and a winner of the Gregg 
Gold Medal for blackboard work, and Mr. 
W. W. Lewis, winner of a Gregg Silver 
Medal. 


Teachers’ Training Schools in Michigan 


The Ferris Institute, of Big Rapids, 
Mich., has achieved a national reputation 
through its tireless efforts to elevate the 
standard of business education. The school 
was organized thirty years ago in the city 
of Big Rapids. During the first year Eng- 
lish and commercial branches received spe- 
cial emphasis. At the opening of the 
second year small classes were organized 
in shorthand and typewriting. Since that 
time this department has grown steadily. 
The Ferris Institute does not encourage 
young men and young women to study 
shorthand regardless of preparation and 
fitness. Mr. Ferris believes that the can- 
didate for shorthand and _ typewriting 
should be quick mentally and physically, 
should possess much general knowledge, 
should above all else be able to write clear, 
correct, forceful English. The Ferris In- 
stitute preaches early and late the gospel 
of good English and insists that its short- 
hand students study English during their 
entire course. 

During the past year 453 students have 
attended the Shorthand Department of the 
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Ferris Institute. A large number of these 
students graduated as teachers of short- 
hand and commercial subjects. In a let- 
ter recently received from Mr. Ferris, he 
says: “The demand on the part of the 
public schools for teachers of shorthand is 
increasing, but those who have had less 
than a high school training should keep out 
of this field.” 

Ferris Institute encourages students in 
its commercial and other departments to 
learn the art of typewriting. As a result, 
over 1,200 students devoted at least twelve 
weeks to this subject some time during the 
past year. 

The shorthand and typewriting depart- 
ments are in charge of those excellent 
teachers, Mr. E. E. Magoon and Mr. E. J. 
Losie and Miss Alice R. Ford. Mr. W. 
W. Knisley is at the head of the commer- 
cial department. As Governor of Michi- 
gan, Mr. Ferris is away from the city a 
great deal but always keeps a watchful 
eye on his school. 

Albion College, Albion, Mich., has for 
several years made a specialty of prepar- 
ing teachers of commercial subjects. The 
college this year reports an unusually good 
attendance. One of the features of this 
school is the arrangement of the manage- 
ment for placing graduates in teaching po- 
sitions. This year all the graduates were 
placed in positions before the term closed. 
The commercial and shorthand work was 
in charge of the well-known teachers, Mr. 
George Griswold and Mr. Milton North- 
rop. 

Famous Eastern Schools 

The Rochester Business Institute closed 
its 51st year with the end of the summer 
normal session 1914. During the year 
there was a total attendance of 925 stu- 
dents, which breaks all former attendance 
records. Twenty states and foreign coun- 
tries were represented in the enrollment. 
Of this enrollment, 117 were in the teach- 
ers’ classes. This is the third year that 
Gregg Shorthand has been a feature of 
the summer normal work, and it was more 
popular than ever. The work covered the 
entire principles of the system and was 
supplemented by lectures on teaching 
methods and psychology by Dr. John F. 
Forbes, the well-known lecturer on psy- 
chology and pedagogy, and Mr. Conrad 
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Morris, a graduate of the teachers’ course 
at Gregg School, Chicago. The Rochester 
Business Institute has placed its gradu- 
ates of the teachers’ course in nearly every 
state in the Union. 

The Rider-Moore & Stewart School, 
Trenton, New Jersey, maintains regularly 
throughout the year a course for teachers 
and has been instrumental in training some 
of the most successful teachers in the coun- 
try. While it does not make a specialty of 
its summer school, there is always in at- 
tendance a large number of teachers who 
wish to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nities for advanced study and the study of 
pedagogy as applied at this famous East- 
ern school. 

The summer school for commercial 
teachers at Bay Path Institute, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, closed the most successful 
session in its history, in both attendance 
and results, July 24. The regular corps 
of teachers was supplemented by special- 
ists of established reputation in commer- 
cial subjects. Mr. Albert D. Mack, a 
graduate of Gregg School, Chicago, and 
now head of the stenographic department 
of the Lowell (Mass.) High School, 
directed the work in Gregg Shorthand. 
Mr. Mack’s course in this subject was 
unusually strong and reflected his long 
and successful experience as a teacher of 
Gregg Shorthand. His course was so ar- 
ranged as to give each teacher, in four 
weeks’ time, an excellent working knowl- 
edge of the system. Mr. M. F. Palmer, 
principal of Bay Path Institute, devoted 
his time to commercial law and teaching 
methods. The whole field of commercial 
subjects was covered in the summer 
school. A feature of the school also was 
a series of demonstrations of office effi- 
ciency machines. 


Well-Known Western School 


From Mr. S. C. Hoel, of Hoel’s Busi- 
ness College, Grand Junction, Colo., we 
learn that the summer normal class which 
is held in conjunction with the regular 
classes of this school every year was un- 
usually successful, and that the graduates 
have been placed in many of the high 
schools throughout Colorado and _ sur- 
rounding states. Mr. Hoel was assisted 


in the normal work by Miss Ida M. 


Strike, who had charge of the shorthand 
and typewriting departments. A feature 
of this school is the work done in office 
training and business English. 


Gregg School, Chicago 


The total enrollment at the summer 
normal session of Gregg School reached 
152 and represented twenty-five different 
states, which was a gain of nearly fifty 
per cent over the attendance of last year. 
The entire six weeks was devoted to an ex- 
position of the principles of the system by 
experts, and the study of teaching methods 
not only in Gregg Shorthand but in 
Rational Touch Typewriting and Office 
Training for Stenographers. The princi- 
pal of the school, Mr. Henry J. Holm, 
reports the most successful summer school 
in the school’s history. Being the head- 
quarters of Gregg Shorthand, the summer 
school was attended by teachers who 
wished to review the subjects embraced in 
the course, and to become acquainted with 
the practical teaching methods that have 
made the school famous. Teaching meth- 
ods formed a large part of the work. Be- 
sides the shorthand courses, regular 
courses in penmanship, bookkeeping, busi- 
ness English and commercial law were 
also taken up, Mr. H. J. Holm, Mr. H. A. 
Hagar and Mr. Wallace H. Whigam, au- 
thor of The Essentials of Commercial 
Law, being in charge of these courses. 
A feature of the course was the examina- 
tions for teachers’ certificates, which are 
granted over Mr. Gregg’s signature after 
personal examination. Another feature of 
the work that proved highly interesting 
and profitable was the visits of the 
classes to leading business houses with the 
idea in view of studying the latest busi- 
ness methods as applied by large business 
concerns. Mr. Gregg delivered several 
lectures on teaching the system. One 
hundred and nine teachers took the exam- 
ination and 100 teachers’ certificates were 
awarded. The theory shorthand course 
was in charge of Miss Kitty Dixon and 
Miss Edna P. Ames; the advanced course 
and the course in office training were in 
charge of Mr. W. D. Wigent, all of the 
regular faculty of the school. The work 
of the Teachers’ Bureau, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Alice M. Hunter, in connec- 
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tion with the school has this year been 
extraordinarily successful. As showing 
the value of the course from a salary point 
of view, Mr. Holm relates an interesting 
case. A teacher from one of the Western 
states, before she enrolled at Gregg School, 
had already contracted to teach at a high 
school in Oklahoma at a salary of $80 a 
month. After she had begun her course 
she received a letter from the Board of 
Education stating that, because of the en- 
terprise she had shown in making earnest 
efforts to improve her teaching ability by 
attending the Gregg Summer Normal dur- 
ing her vacation, they wished to give due 
recognition by increasing her salary to 
$100 a month. Several similar instances 
were reported. The standing of Gregg 
School as a national institution for train- 
ing commercial teachers is illustrated by 
the fact that Mr. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent of the New York schools, 
wrote to Mr. Gregg asking him to put him 
in touch with well-qualified teachers. 

The growth of the summer normal 
school for teachers in various institutions 
during the last few years has been enor- 
mous, and it presages a new era in the 
field of commercial education. Previously, 
school authorities, owing to the great de- 
mand and the small supply, were forced 
to take whatever teachers were available. 
but, under the new conditions, professional 
training can now be obtained by all those 
who desire it, and preference is invariably 
given to those who have had the advantage 
of such courses as those mentioned in the 
foregoing. Attendance at a_ six-weeks’ 
course during the summer is not a hard- 
ship for a teacher. On the other hand, 
it is a means of relaxation which most 
teachers welcome. The contact with other 
teachers with similar aims in view is stimu- 
lating, and the interchange of ideas and 
experiences is of immense value. 


oO° 


Do not neglect to practice on the small 
words which seem so familiar to you. These 
words occur over and over again in a page 
of writing, and a very little increase in 
facility in executing each of them will 
mean a marked increase in the speed of 
your general writing. 
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A Beautiful Day 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The United States Government Needs Young Men 
Stenographers 


HE President of the United States 
Civil Service Commission is sending 
out the following notice: 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces that it has been unable to supply 
the demand for male stenographers and type- 
writers in the United States Government serv- 
ice, especially at Washington, D. C. 

Young men who are willing to accept ap- 
pointment at an entrance salary of $840 to 
$900 per annum have excellent opportunities for 
appointment. Advancement of capable ap- 
pointees is reasonably rapid. Occasionally ap- 
pointment is made at a salary of as much as 
$1,200 per annum. For such salary only those 
who attain a rating of at least 85 per cent in 
the subject of stenography and who have had 
at least two years’ practical office experience 
will be certified. 

The Government service offers a desirable 
field to bright and ambitious young men. 

Examinations are held monthly, except in 
December, in 400 of the principal cities of the 
United States, and applications may be filed 
with the Commission at Washington, D. C., at 
any time. 

For full information in regard to the scope 
and character of the examination and for ap- 
plication forms address the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C., or the Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Civil Service Board of Ex- 
aminers at any of the following-named cities: 
Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Cincinnati, Ohio, Chicago, 
Ill., St. Paul, Minn., St. Louis, Mo., New Or- 
leans, La., Seattle, Wash., San Francisco, Cal., 
Honolulu, Hawaii, and San Juan, Porto Rico. 


Many students have the idea that it is 
necessary to have had a number of years’ 
experience before they can successfully 
pass a stenographic Civil Service examina- 
tion. Such was formerly the case, but the 
introduction of efficiency methods in short- 
hand and typewriting instruction and of 
office training departments enables many 
schools to train students who without a 
day’s actual office experience pass the Civil 
Service examinations. The records made 
by the students in the high schools at 
Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, and Bristol, 
Connecticut, mentioned in a_ previous 
issue illustrate this point forcibly. 

To the young man ambitious for a col- 
lege education and without the means for 
a four years’ course, a residence in Wash- 
ington, D. C., offers unparalleled advan- 
tages. The would-be reporter, too, will 
find in this city splendid opportunities for 


development. Think of the inspiration to 
be gained from acquaintance with writers 
like Mr. Swem, Mr. Weisenberger and 
other experts connected with the various 
departments there. Think of the advan- 
tage of being able to study their methods at 
first hand. The local Gregg Shorthand 
Association of Washington is one of the 
most successful in the country, and ranks 
among the worth-while attractions for a 
stenographer looking for advancement. 


eee 
The Stenographer 


Who walks each morn at a perilous rate 

Lest she should be even a minute late 

In reaching the office promptly at eight? 
The stenographer. 


Indexing to do, dictations to take, 
Then letters to write, invoices to make; 
Then next—but horrors! she’s made a 
mistake! 
The stupid stenographer. 


A letter missent’s returned stamped with 
red, 

And the first boss sighs, then scratches 
his head, 

And murmurs (aside) “I wish you were 
dead.” 


The poor stenographer. 


Then errors are made in naming the 
price; 
The cashier looks at her, freezing as ice. 
Inclosures o’erlooked bring audible sighs 
To the weary stenographer. 


But she’s needed, you bet—they’ll admit 
it, too; 
With letters and invoices what could they 
do? 
They'd be till the crack o’doom ere they’d 
be through 
But for the stenographer. 


The dingy old office she makes a glad 
place, 
With the influence of her smiling face, 
And so we all say, with a hearty grace, 
“God bless the stenographer!” 
—American Lumberman. 
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Which Way Am I Pulling? 
Written by Mr. George E. Pople, Seattle, Wash. 
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Comments on Report of Committee on Commercial Course 
in High Schools 


By Mr. J. Evan Armstrong, Chairman of Committee 


REGRET that I have not been able to 
I give the work of this committee the 

time which it merited, but sickness and 
the pressure of other work have prevented. 
On the other hand, I have been very much 
chagrined to note that many first class high 
school commercial teachers have not seen 
fit to take two cents’ worth of interest in 
their profession by filling out and forward- 
ing a copy of the questionaire sent them. I 
believe, however, that the information col- 
lected and the facts tabulated will prove 
of value to the members of the associa- 
tion and to other teachers in more ef- 
fectively planning their courses. 

While the variety as well as the loca- 
tion of commercial subjects in the high 
school course is indicated more or less gen- 
erally, no attempt has been made to give 
a regular or model course. Since each 
community has some localized need, it is 
recognized that the high school through 
its course must fit its students to supply 
this local need. Thus, it is imperative for 
the truly commercial high school of the 
metropolitan district to offer a two year as 
well as a four year course. This highly spe- 
cialized demand for commercial training, 
however, does not exist in the average com- 
munity, and for this reason its course must 
be different. 

A few high schools have organized one 
year commercial courses, but as yet they 
are only in the experimental stage. It is 
asserted by some prominent authorities 
that the short course operates to induce 
many students to come to high school for 
one or two years who would not come for 
the long course. Other high schools have 
tried to organize their courses so as to 
make each year a unit and thus make it 
possible for students to get much from the 
first two vears’ work. 

A minute examination of this last group 
as well as high schools in general, how- 
ever, shows that there seems to be no 
general uniformity as to the location of 
the major subjects of shorthand and book- 
keeping with regard to the capability of 
the student and his ultimate success. Gen- 
erally speaking, subjects demanding a 


more mature mind should be placed at the 
end of the course; consequently shorthand 
should be offered during the third and 
fourth years, not in the first and second, 
since the required courses in English and 
other strictly cultural subjects can be more 
effectively used in the first and second 
years to broaden the student’s foundation 
and make possible for him a higher meas- 
ure of success. 

Although we all agree that the cause 
of failure on the part of the stenographic 
student is primarily due to the lack of this 
broad foundation, especially an inadequate 
knowledge of English, we have taken no 
definite steps to overcome this serious fault 
in our course, and continue to let students 
take up subjects for which they are not 
properly prepared. We should try to 
adapt our course to the average, not the 
exceptional, case, and a big stride forward 
will have been made when we rearrange 
our course to overcome this difficulty. 

To meet our local needs, we should give 
our students more highly specialized and 
practical electives, courses which will in 
part, at least, overcome the lack of the 
right kind of preparation. In this way, 
we can make our course more effective and 
not discriminate against those who can- 
not spend four years in the high school. 

Nothing need be said about periods per 
week and the length of periods, further 
than that a high degree of specialization 
makes it essential to double the periods 
for major work. One period a day in the 
average course is not sufficient to produce 
a thoroughly efficient stenographer or 
bookkeeper; it takes more time to secure 
the best results, and a longer course is 
necessary. 

While local conditions now govern, and 
perhaps will continue to govern, the length 
of the school year, a forty weeks’ course 
is coming more and more into demand. 
Such an arrangement is desirable since it 
makes it possible to cover more work, or 
the same amount of work more thoroughly. 

Comment upon the information received 
and recommendations covering the ques- 
tions at issue would not be complete with- 
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out a: word with regard to proper stand- 
ards for stenography and typewriting. I 
feel inclined to criticise a plan or schedule 
which provides for no standard whatever, 
as is the case with fifty per cent of the 
schools reporting. On the other hand, 
false standards should be generally con- 
demned. To me, a standard of speed in 
the theory department in either stenog- 
raphy or typewriting is undesirable. In- 
stead of thinking about speed and fatiguing 
the student with talks of speed, this time 
should be devoted to the thorough mastery 
of the basic principles of shorthand and 
the technique of touch typing. This 
statement is not to be construed to mean, 
however, that speed is not to be sought, 
but, when sought, it should come as a direct 
result of accuracy gained by greater mental 
and manual dexterity. 

Furthermore, a plan for the presenta- 
tion of shorthand without definite phonic 
drills is inadequate, to say the least. When 
the average high school student takes up 
the study of shorthand, he does so with 
a very poor knowledge of the primary 
vowel sounds. Throughout his school 
career he has been accustomed to think of 
words in their longhand form with silent 
letters and other phonic inconsistencies. It 
is, therefore, necessary to teach him to 
discriminate between the basic vowels com- 
mon to shorthand by giving them orally. 
Such a training is necessary to produce 
a synthetic and analytic mind, without 
which a student may write by rote at a 
high rate of speed on matter more or less 
familiar to him, but he must invariably 
fail the moment he meets with new dicta- 
tion involving new words and phrases. At 
such a time, he wavers, his mind is in a 
quandary. His fertile memory is a great 
asset, but it should be supplemented with 
the right kind of training. 

Similar standards exist in typewriting 
where the work is even more faulty. Too 
much is left with the student. A type- 
writer, a text-book, and a student without 
supervision cannot, in the average case, 
produce a touch typist. Definite super- 
vision is essential to insure the right kind 
of technique. Without it the theory stu- 
dent may soon acquire a faulty habit of 
fingering, a faulty position of the hands, 
or a faulty use of the machine, which ac- 
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quired may require much time to correct. 

Moreover, the standard for typewriting 
is rising more rapidly, if possible, than 
that for shorthand. A speed which was 
oncé considered abnormal is now normal. 
But in the attainment of this new stand- 
ard, many of our new texts are subject 
to very serious criticism. Some of them 
have again, as in stenography, sighted the 
goal of immediate speed and sacrificed the 
basic essentials. Experience with the be- 
ginning student will show, if carefully 
pursued, that a definite amount of tech- 
nical fingering is necessary to prepare the 
student for general work. Consequently, 
it is false pedagogy to take the student 
too quickly from repetition fingering words 
and put him upon connected matter. I do 
not hesitate to say that it is impossible 
for the average student, repeating finger- 
ing words but three times consecutively to 
acquire the high standard of mental and 
manual efficiency which comes from writ- 
ing two lines of the same word. Manual 
deftness can and will come only as a re- 
sult of increased mental celerity, and men- 
tal celerity is not deadened but improved 
by repeating a given exercise more than 
three times. We should not be in a hurry; 
therefore, to take the student from this 
basic work and put him on connected mat- 
ter. We need to investigate, but not neces- 
sarily follow suggestions offered in new 
systems of typewriting. We need to teach 
our students more about arrangement, more 
about the right kind of touch from the very 
beginning, and less about speed. We need 
to be conservative and thoughtful as well 
as progressive. I do not think it is good 
pedagogy to mention speed at all in the 
theory department. By suggestion, by con- 
certed cadence work the teacher can un- 
questionably awaken the student to mental 
alertness, and once he is awakened he will 
do the rest. 

In addition to thoroughness in the basic 
essentials, we should aim to make our 
students more practical by giving them 
a broader training. This can be accom- 
plished in a number of ways, but I would 
say that no teacher, no matter how well 
equipped for his work, should fail to profit 
by the inspiration and good that come from 
talks and demonstrations by business men 
and technical experts. True, it involves 
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work, but the very nature of such work 
will strengthen one and give him a greater 
hold upon his students. Then in addition 
to strengthening himself, this is the only 
way by which he can bring about the true 
co-operation of business men, which se- 
cured will result in reproducing in class 
instruction the actual requirements of the 
business office. Though he may have no 
class especially devoted to the study of 
local industries, by such contact the teach- 
er can give his students an invaluable 
training. Heretofore the most progressive 
teachers have secured this result through 
discussions, business excursions, and a 
definite study of local business conditions. 

In like manner, instruction in advertis- 
ing and salesmanship can be effectively 
offered. But here, as in all other cases, 
the teacher should be thoroughly trained 
by experience to do practical advertising 
and saleswork or be able to command the 
help of someone who is. Without such a 
knowledge of the essentials of advertising 
and salesmanship, it is doubtful whether 
the best results can be secured. 

In passing let me say further that the 
general standard and importance of our 
commercial training is not such that col- 
lege and university authorities are willing 
to recognize it. This is due in part to the 
fact of the peculiar origin of business 
training, and the inefficient course of in- 
struction offered. As members of the 
teaching profession, we should so raise our 
standard that we can command and hold 
the most profound respect and co-operation 
of educational experts. In this way only 
can our work come to be recognized. Not 
shorter and easier, but longer and more 
thorough courses should be our aim. 

Such recognition can be hastened if we 
will but work together and give to our 
class rooms an atmosphere of business. 
Contests and other means of stimulating 
interest and increasing efficiency should 
be resorted to. Without them interest may 
lag and efficiency decrease. Furthermore, 
we can give tone to our work by organiz- 
ing our students into clubs which foster 
interest in the commercial pursuits. By 
such organizations, by effective teaching 
we can increase the size of our depart- 
ments, and retain our students throughout 
a more thorough course. By so doing, we 


will secure the harmony and respect of 
other departments by convincing them that 
properly taught commercial subjects are 
just as cultural and necessary as any other 
in the high school curriculum. It is only 
one step from this point to the more effi- 
cient organization of a commercial de- 
partment with its employment bureau in 
constant touch with former students and 
business men. With such organizations 
your students will be in demand and your 
department popular, for, properly taught, 
our high school commercial students have 
made good. 

In giving the students of our depart- 
ments a broader foundation, however, more 
thorough courses and more highly spe- 
cialized teachers of business English 
should be had. Much progress has been 
made in a few of our better schools, but 
high school authorities in general do not 
appreciate the fact that though similar and 
overlapping, a special course in business 
English, looking to the solution of the 
problems which confront the office man or 
woman of to-day is entirely different from 
and incomparable to the average high 
school English course. A wealth of in- 
formation common to one is not found in 
the other, and a highly specialized teacher 
of academic English is not necessarily 
qualified to give business English instruc- 


tion. It seems to me that in teaching our . 


students spelling, syllabification, etymol- 
ogy and punctuation, we need, as far as 
the commercial department is concerned, 
to present the subjects in a matter-of-fact, 
business way. 

I believe in a higher training in Eng- 
lish as well as in all other subjects, but 
I fear too much time is spent on tech- 
nical inconsistencies and too little on the 
practical essentials of English work. Many 
schools are furnishing much of this train- 
ing in a correspondence course; others are 
offering a mere smattering of it in con- 
nection with advertising, office training and 
other allied subjects. The old maxim, 
“Learn to do by doing,” is as true to-day 
as of yore, and no student can learn to 
write terse, effective business letters by 
writing academic theses. It is only a step, 
however, from one to the other, but that 
step must rest with the English teacher 
who must be conversant with the needs of 
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the modern business office. A half-year, a 
year, or a year and a half correspond- 
ence course is absolutely necessary to get 
satisfactory results, but a systematically 
specialized course in business English run- 
ning throughout the high school period is 
desirable. By this, I do not mean to say 
or infer that the present line of instruc- 
tion is not valuable, but I do mean to 
say that it should be supplemented by this 
special course. 

Finally, that we may accomplish the 
true goal of commercial education—the 
thorough preparation of our students for 
life in the commercial world—we need more 
and more to improve the tone of our pres- 
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ent instruction and offer only such new in- 
struction as will require a broader and 
more practical knowledge on the part of 
the teacher, and a broader and more in- 
tense application on the part of the stu- 
dent. Compared with this essential, all 
other problems—lack of equipment, poor 
salaries, ete.—are unimportant, for the 
ingenious teacher can always effectively 
use them as a stepping-stone for future 
provision. Once we realize this worthy 
standard, all other problems will solve 
themselves, and better teachers, better 
salaries, better equipment, a truer appre- 
ciation, and a more just credit recognition 
will prevail. 


oOo 


State Teachers’ Conventions 


HROUGH the courtesy of Miss 
T Emma Janisch, of Waterloo, Wis., 

and Mr. W. W. Arner, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, we are able to publish re- 
ports of the recent meetings of the com- 
mercial teachers of Wisconsin and Iowa. 
The Wisconsin teachers met at Milwaukee, 
and the Iowa teachers at Des Moines on 
November 6. Both meetings were held in 
connection with the annual conventions of 
the state teachers’ associations. Similar 
conventions were held in a number of other 
states, including Maine, New York, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Nebraska and Minnesota, 
but as yet we have received no reports 
for publication. 


Wisconsin Meeting 


The Wisconsin meeting was called to 
order by the chairman, Mr. J. A. Book, 
of the South Division High School, Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr. D. Walter Morton, Commercial In- 
spector of the University of Wisconsin, 
then gave an interesting talk on “Com- 
mercial Teachers and Development of 
Commercial Work.” He traced the growth 
of commercial work, and spoke of the sup- 
ply and demand for commercial teachers. 
Mr. Morton emphasized the need of more 
practical business training and business 
experience for the teacher. He predicts 
that the course will change, and thinks 
salesmanship will be one of the coming 


branches. The oversupply of teachers, 
due to present high salaries, will be kept 
down by the ‘business world drawing on 
them. The discussion was led by Mr. 
James C. Reed, of the Whitewater Normal 
School. Mr. Reed believes that advertis- 
ing will be part of the future course, and 
that the “Survival of the Fittest” will 
govern the supply and demand of teachers. 
The discussion was continued by Mr. W. 
A. Sheaffer, of the West Division High 
School, of Milwaukee. Mr. Sheaffer be- 
lieves in a gradual, natural development 
in the teaching of bookkeeping; thinks 
there is danger in the double period, and 
urges more class work. 

Miss Harriet Mason, of Racine, gave a 
masterly talk on “Advanced Bookkeeping,” 
and showed clearly how she made use of 
local conditions. Mr. Paul A. Carlson, of 
Jefferson, and Mr. J. W. Martindill, of 
Manitowoc, handled the discussion very 
ably. 

Mr. Carl T. Wise, of the Whitewater 
Normal School, next followed with an 
able talk on the “Teaching of Typewrit- 
ing.” He emphasized the need of super- 
vision, and believes in the word method. 
This led to a very lively discussion as to 
whether the word or the sentence method 
was the better. Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, of 
New York, believes in the syllable method, 
and maintains that speed is to be acquired 
by means of repetition, using the para- 
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graph as a basis. He then gave a very 
interesting demonstration of his speed 
ability. 

The officers for the coming year will be 
as follows: President, Mr. J. A. Book, 
South Division High School, Milwaukee ; 
Vice-President, Mr. W. A. Sheaffer, West 
Division High School, Milwaukee; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Emma Janisch, Wa- 
terloo High School, Waterloo, Wis. 


lowa Meeting 

The Commercial Teachers’ Section of 
the Iowa State Teachers’ Association met 
in Des Moines on November 6, with Mr. 
R. V. Coffey, of the lowa State Teachers’ 
College, Cedar Falls, presiding. 

The report of the committee appointed 
to investigate the viewpoint of the high 
schools on the question of the “Breach 
between the High School Commercial 
Course and the College Entrance Require- 
ments,” was presented by Miss Clara L. 
Foss, North Des Moines High School. 
This report shows that there is little uni- 
formity in the commercial courses of our 
high schools in the amount of time spent 
on a given subject, the standard for grad- 
uation, or the subjects offered. 

“Training for Business in the Uni- 
versity’’ was presented by Secretary O. E. 
Klingaman, Extension Division of the Iowa 
State University. Mr. Klingaman believes 
that all four-year high school graduates 
should be admitted to the state university, 
regardless of whether they took the aca- 
demic, scientific, or commercial course. 
After three to five months’ trial, all stu- 
dents found incapable of doing the regular 
work should be required to do further pre- 
paratory work. This, he believes, will 
help solve the problem of college entrance 
credits. He believes in training along 
practical lines and taking up the actual 
problems of the business man and help- 
ing him work them out. “This is real 
business training,” said Mr. Klingaman, 
“and the kind of training that is now be- 
ing given by the Iowa University.” 

In the round-table discussion held on 
Friday afternoon, “A Model Lesson in 
Gregg Shorthand” was presented by Mrs. 
Modesta M. Barton, Highland Park Col- 
lege, Des Moines. “Essentials and Non- 
Essentials in a One-Year Course in Book- 


keeping” was discussed by Mr. L. E. Good- 
vear, of Cedar Rapids. “What Should Be 
Included in a Short Course in Business 
English” was ably handled by Miss Ida E. 
Boyd, of the Ames High School. 

The officers for the year 1915 are: 
President, Mr. W. W. Arner, West Des 
Moines High School; Secretary, Mr. G. G. 
Gudmundson, Boone High School. 

Indiana Meeting 

Since the foregoing was written, Mr. 
I. E. Grisso, of the Anderson, Ind., High 
School, has given us a brief account of the 
Indiana convention, held at Indianapolis 
on October 29. 

Mr. Grisso reports that the meeting was 
the best attended and most inspirational 
session ever held by the association. The 
keynote of the convention was unity of 
effort to secure a better course of study, 
better teaching conditions and better teach- 
ers, and the standardization of the require- 
ments in commercial subjects. 

Two committees were appointed to re- 
port at the 1915 meeting—one to work on 
the standardization of commercial work, 
and the other to investigate typewriting 
conditions, and to make suggestions for 
improvement. 

The new officers are: President, I. E. 
Grisso, Department of Commerce, High 
School, Anderson, Ind.; Vice-President, 
W. C. Detrick, Department of Commerce, 
High School, Wabash, Ind.; Secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Sullivan, Department of 
Commerce, Shortridge High School, In- 


dianapolis, Ind. 
oO? 
Teachers’ Certificates 


ELOW we are giving the list of 
teachers to whom our Teachers’ 
Certificate was granted after com- 
pletion of the regular examination: 
Grace D. Boose, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Mrs. Florence Davis-Brown, Portland, Ore. 
J. Ira Browne, Hampton Springs, Fla. 
Mary E. Chambers, Lancaster, Pa. 
Ernest W. Crooks, Muskegon, Mich. 
Margaret Emstad, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Josephine Feyereisen, Chisholm, Minn. 
Leona M. Gardner, Green Bay, Wis. 
Marian R. Griffeth, Belvidere, Il. 
Ursula Hartly, Dubuque, Ia. 
Alta B. Haugen, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Annie M. Kinney, North Bend, Ore. 
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Petrograd, the New Name of the Russian Capital 
Written by Miss Georgina Gregg, New York City 
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List of General Electrical Terms 


current-carrying 
deflection 


deka ampere 


demagnetize 


demagnetization 


depolarize 
detector 
diffractive 
direct-current 


disconnecting junc- 
tion box 


distributing board 


double pole (d. p.) 
switch 


double-throw 


double-trip 


dowel-pin 
« 


drip loops 


ducts 


dummy set-screw 


dynamometer 


oo economy coils 


U — 
—- 


TI 


electrode 


electrodynamic 


R- 


x 


—— 
oO 


<p> 


electrolier 
electrolysis 
electrolytic 
electro-magnetic 


electrometer 


electro-motive 
force 


electropolar 


electrostatic 


electrotherapeutics 


inclosed-fuse 


~_<_ equalizer 


a 


exciter 


~~ . 
a ~  exciter dynamo 


exteriorly 


ee at Faradic 


a” 


) > 
a 
) 


feeders 


ferrule 


festooned 


field coil 


filament 


fished wires 


five-phase system 


a. fixtures 
co. ; flaking 
2~-2— _~s flat: commutator- D 
segment 
—— flush rotary switch 
7 fuse blocks 
W galvanic 
—7 galvanometer 
¥ As ; General Electric 
e Company 
- generate 
ZL ~ generator 
Greenfielduct 


>, gramme rings 


guy wires 


high-potential 


4 hinge clips 
al + ignitible 
— £ incandescence 


induction coil 


inductively 


inflammable 
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Points on Execution 


HIS article will deal with the refine- 
ment of writing both from the view- 
point of execution and of principles. 

It may be stated as an axiom in the 
learning of shorthand that one of the main 
objects that should be sought by the stu- 
dent is an attempt to arrive at a point as 
early in his practice as possible where he 
will write the same words and the same 
phrases exactly in the same way every 
time. In so doing he standardizes his 
writing, becomes more expert in the execu- 
tion of the characters and to a large ex- 
tent eliminates hesitation. Hesitation is 
one of the commonest causes for lack of 
speed and accuracy. 

If the learner wrote all the words cor- 
rectly each time they would naturally be 
written in the same way every time; but, 
unfortunately, with the vast majority of 
those who study shorthand this appears to 
be utterly impossible. If the learner could 
obtain this result in going through the 
Manual the first time it would no doubt be 
a most important achievement and would 
reduce the actual time of learning short- 
hand in a marvelous degree. It is because 
this is not possible—or at least it seems 
impossible of accomplishment by the aver- 
age student—that constant and thorough 
reviews of both “theory” and “practice” 
are necessary. The principles and execution 
of the characters must be learned largely 
by repetition. 

The reviews tend to deepen the impres- 
sion of the principles already obtained and 
refresh the memory on principles or word- 
forms that have become hazy through lack 
of use. They enable the student to pick 
up the “loose ends,” see the application of 
a principle from a new angle, help him to 
further refine his style of writing and make 


it generally more uniform in every way. 
Moreover, they enable him to get a firmer 
and more comprehensive grasp of the sys- 
tem as a whole. The reviews also have 
the most potent influence upon the speed 
at which the student can write. They 
quicken execution, promote accuracy. Re- 
views will be required for a long time 
after the Manual has been completed. 
They are necessary to bring into practical 
use all the fundamental principles of the 
system. The better the student does this 
work, the better off he will be steno- 
graphically—the sooner he will reach the 
point where the selection of the shorthand 
material and the execution will become 
automatic. 


How Refinement May Be Obtained 


In the main, the kind of refinement re- 
ferred to in the foregoing can be obtained 
by two processes. First, by the careful 
and analytical reading of all notes written; 
second, by applying to the correcting of 
such notes the principles refreshed in the 
memory by constant reviews. This refine- 
ment must necessarily go on for some time. 
Because of the invariability of outline in 
the system you are studying, however, 
there are very few opportunities for lack 
of uniformity in the writing of all Gregg 
writers so far as actual word-forms go. 
The differences come from a failure to 
apply the principles correctly. It is the 
elimination of the poorly-constructed out- 
line that must be given earnest and sus- 
tained attention. The best writers are 
found among those who give the most in- 
telligence to this part of their work. They 
do not neglect to write a great deal from 
dictation simply through fear that they will 
not write accurately according to rule; 
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Sentences on the Vocabulary 
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but, on the contrary, get as much practice 
of this kind as possible in order to test 
their ability to apply the principles and 
also to afford a means of discovering their 
deficiencies. 

The real refinement in writing is effected 
during the reading when any word-form 
that can be improved is improved either 
by more careful construction or correcting 
it from the executional side by repeated 
practice. Such students realize that to 
learn to write one must write. But one 
must not be satisfied by his writing until 
he has brought it up to a high standard. In 
taking dictation the student should write 
the outlines that occur to him on the spur 
of the moment, giving as much thought as 
possible under the circumstances to proper 
construction. Then, when the transcrip- 
tion is done, the writer should not be satis- 
fied that he is merely able to make a cor- 
rect transcript, but he should be concerned 
also with the quality of his writing. 


Some Important Points in Refinement of 
Writing 

There is another kind of refinement in 
the writing, however, that is of very great 
importance—the adoption of the expedients 
and short cuts that have been worked out 
in the practice of experts and that have 
come through the evolution of the system. 
In this issue we shall present a number of 
these that will help you to write still more 
perfectly and efficiently. Like the other 
principles of the system they must be 
thoroughly learned to be of real service. 
This cannot be accomplished by merely 
reading the description of them, but by 
much practice in actually using them. 
They constitute some of the fine points of 
the system and can only be properly added 
to your equipment when the fundamental 
principles of the system are thoroughly 
at your command. When you have laid the 
proper foundation for them, and are able 
to use them intelligently, you will be 
classed among the expert writers of the 
system—a distinction that is well worth 
any effort you may put into acquiring it. 

In practicing the outlines given in the 
following illustrations, bear in mind the 


principles of execution presented in the - 


former articles in this department. Don’t 
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be satisfied until the forms drop from 
your pen point with the utmost ease. 


Refinement of Execution 


Omission or H 


The dot for H may be safely omitted in 
the following words: him, happy, hope, 


home, history. 
Tue DientHone “I” 


The distinctive form for “I’’ may be dis- 
regarded altogether in many words, writing 
simply the large circle. In the word 
might, for example, it is sufficient to write 
“mat,” as “It ‘mat’ (might) be.” The 
most common words coming under this 
modification are: 


—~ —S - 


—_S wat” 
eG £ a EF 


Key: My, might, quite, life, lively, idea, 
ideal, item, identify, identity. 


“Is Nor’? anp **Was Nor” Purases 


The natural phrase “was not” may not 
easily or legibly be joined in the usual 
way. This is also true of the phrase “it 
is not” and some others. To obviate the 
executional difficulty, we may abbreviate 
“not” to “nt,” using the blend, and joining 
it to the “s” without an angle, as shown 
in the following examples. These phrases 
are very useful, rapid and worthy of mas- 
tery: 


CF” £2" «er 


C7 
ma —e 


Key: 
It was not, it was not there, there is not, 
there was not any. 
He was not there, he was not aware, there is 
not, there is not any. 
It is not necessary, it is not there, was not the 
plaintiff, was not the defendant. 


*” «6s *” 


If the contracted form “wasn’t,” “isn 
needs to be clearly marked, place an apos- 
trophe above the form: 
a7 


a) av ae 


Key: Wasn't, isn’t, it wasn’t, it isn’t. 
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Contractions “Covutpn't,” “I’m,” “You'it,” 
Erc. 


In writing testimony, poetry, or dia- 
logue, it is often desirable to distinguish 
between such expressions as “could not” 
and “‘couldn’t”; “we will” and “we'll,” ete. 
Usually the contracted form of ‘‘not” can 
be represented by “nt” except in the case 
of “isn’t” and “wasn’t” as explained in the 
foregoing paragraph, where it is necessary 
to add the apostrophe. The following ex- 
amples show the use of the principle: 


cial 


ee ab yy, o 
Key: Couldn't, didn’t, doesn’t, haven't, 
shouldn’t; I’m, I'll, we'll, you'll, they’re. 
Refinement of Principles 
Tue Syiiasite “Ur” 


So far as the sounds are concerned, the 
syllable “ur” may be just as practically 
“« ’? ae ” ™ 

represented by “er” as by “ur.” Hence, 
for the sake of obtaining a more facile 
form, the former method of expression has 


been adopted, thus: 


ee oe eS ae 
J Pe (eo Co in” gn" 


Cc 


enti wall i 


Key: 
Urge, hurt, hurry, churn, journey, surface. 
Survive, survey, surprise, surplus, surround, 
surrender. 
Murder, murmur, courtesy, burden, surmount. 
m4 


In the words “fur,” “cur,” and similar 
monosyllables, the hook is retained. 


Tue Termination “N-MENT” 


When the suffix “ment” is preceded by 
n, the usual break between n and m may 
be omitted. 


o—_ Zz _ 
, ie _I—_— go 


Key: Assignment, consignment, refinement, 
discernment, alignment, atonement. 


Tue Termination “Enniry” 


By extension, the disjoined suffix char- 
acter for “nity’’ may follow a reversed 
circle in such words as the following: 


7  - A ail e. 2 ai , 
Key: Eternity, paternity, maternity, frater- 
nity. 
DistincuisHine Certain Forms 


When two circles occur on the same side 
of a straight character, especially a short 
character like “n” or “t,” the character 
is liable in very rapid writing to assume 
the form of a curve. To obviate this tend- 
ency in certain forms, positive distinctions 
in the form are necessary, although the 
occasion for their use is infrequent. Note 
how distinctions are made in the following: 


BSR 
> - 47 A ee 
Key: Earnest, earliest, earnest attention, 
earliest attention, hereinafter, hereafter, agi- 
tate, agitation, eject, lenient. 


DisTINGvuIsHINGc Vowet Sounps 


In paragraph 204 of the Manual, a 
method is suggested for distinguishing 
short sounds of vowels. Such distinctions 
are seldom necessary, but the expedient is 
sometimes useful in an emergency. For 
example, if you are taking dictation about 
political matters, the expressions “election 
returns” and “election writs” might occur. 
A distinction between these terms would, 
of course, be necessary. It can be made 
positively and quickly by placing the small 
curve under the vowel in “writs” which 
would show that in that word the short 
sound was intended. 


“O’Ciock,” “Per Cent Per Annem,” “Dowrar” 


“O'clock” after a numeral is represented 
by the hook for “o” alongside the numeral. 

The phrase “per cent per annum’”’ is 
expressed by simply adding “n” to the 
character for per cent. 

When standing alone, “dollar” is ex- 
pressed by “d-o.” With “k” beneath it, it 
expresses “dollar and a quarter”; with “f.” 
“dollar and a half”; with “cents” (char- 
acter above the line), “dollars and cents.” 
Examples: 


f°? <> ~*) % 
Key: Five o'clock, five per cent per annum, 


dollar, dollar and a quarter, dollar and a half, 
dollars and cents. 














THE 


“Mornino,” “Nicut,’ “Sunpay” Purases 


By expressing “morning” by “mn-ing,” 
“night” by “ni” and “Sunday” by “sn,” 
the resulting forms lend themselves ad- 
mirably to fluent and characteristic phras- 


ing: 


on on 
- tt (i—_— 
” d ¢ 
— é = 
——Sep aw “to — to 
. _ c o 
Co a 
Key: 
Sunday morning, Monday morning, Tuesday 
morning. 


Wednesday morning, Thursday morning, Fri- 
day morning. 

Saturday morning, this morning, next morn- 
ing. 

Yesterday morning, to-morrow morning, Sun- 
day night. 

Monday night, Tuesday night, Wednesday 
night, Thursday night. 

Friday night, Saturday 
night, to-night. 


night, to-morrow 


Writing Initials in Shorthand 


The Manual presents a most useful 
method of writing initials, but it should be 
borne in mind that there is no contezt to 
initials. Each character for an initial must 
stand out boldly and unmistakably. For 
this reason many writers prefer to write 
initials in longhand, and if this is done a 
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great saving of time may be effected by 
writing them in small letters instead of 
capitals, and joining the initials. 


s 


Ce t C ag 


s 
26a 47S 


Key: A. B. Smith, C. D. Brown, E. F. Jones. 


Those who have difficulty in distinguish- 
ing between strokes of different lengths, or 
between large and small circles, should 
follow the foregoing plan of expressing 
initials. 

Contractions 


There are certain expressions repre- 
sented in longhand by initials which should 
be represented in the same way in short- 
hand, although it is sometimes necessary 
to apply the principle of intersection. The 
following are typical examples of such con- 
tractions: 


o gs ae = 
ww 


J ¢ 2 

LF ¢ 
Key: 

U. S., U. S. A. U. S. M., C. O. D., f. 0. b., 
A. M., P. M., A. D. 

G. P. A. (General Passenger Agent), G. F. 
A. (General Freight Agent), A. G. P. A. (As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent), A. G. F. A. 
(Assistant General Freight Agent). 

G. T. A. (General Ticket Agent), G. M. 
(General Manager), A. G. M. (Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager), P. O. (Post Office). 


oO 


The Stenographer’s Vocabulary 


OCABULARY building—that is the 
big problem which now confronts 
you, for the knowledge of words is 

the stenographer’s stock in trade, the very 
essence of his success. So far as the 
shorthand side of his profession goes, the 
stenographer equipped with a good short- 
hand vocabulary may, with only a pencil 
and notebook for tools, go anywhere and 
“take” anything. If you were entering 
any other profession than that of stenog- 
raphy, you would be compelled, as soon 
as your course in school was completed, to 


purchase an expensive equipment before 
you could begin your life work. 

In the profession of stenography the 
vocabulary is the most important item of 
equipment and the one which takes the 
greatest length of time to procure. You 
can buy pencils, fountain pens and note- 
books of any stationer in a few minutes, 
but vocabularies are not for sale. Your 
employer furnishes you with a typewriter 
and stationery, but he can’t give you a 
vocabulary. Nor can you secure one for 
yourself in an hour, or a day, or a week. 





| 
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Vocabulary building takes time. It is a 
matter of growth, of development. 

The real test of your efficiency is your 
preparedness for emergencies. At some 
time in your stenographic career you are 
sure to be called upon to take difficult 
matter from dictation at a high rate of 
speed. Your ability to write unusual 
words and technical terms when the test 
comes will depend on the vocabulary you 
are building now. You began your vo- 
cabulary building with the first lesson in 
the Manual. The lesson plates published 
in the Gregg Writer will help you to add 
to that vocabulary. The Gregg Writer 
Theory Certificates were planned espe- 
cially to encourage you to continue your 
vocabulary building. As long as you write 
shorthand you will be always adding to 
the list of words you know. 

The student of science, language, or 
literature, must know words and must al- 
ways study to increase his vocabulary, 
but the stenographer must know more about 
a word than the student in any other line. 
Most people know the meaning of many 
words which they cannot pronounce. Many 
people can pronounce and use correctly 
words which they cannot spell. The ste- 
nographer must be able to spell, use and 
pronounce each word in his vocabulary and 
in addition to this he must be able to write 
the shorthand outline instantly. 

There is always a fascination about tell- 
ing the story of Charles Lee Swem to a 
new audience. The story of his rapid pro- 
motion from office boy to the most re- 
sponsible stenographie position in the 
United States never fails to bring forth 
applause, and frequently the applause is 
accompanied by comments of incredulity. 
As one gentleman at the New York Busi- 
ness Show said recently, “How can so 
young a man take the dictation of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the most finished scholar who 
has ever sat in the President’s chair?” 
Right here is the secret—no stenographer 
ever made a more systematic and careful 
study of words than did Mr. Swem all 
through his speed training. The habits 
then formed are still with him. Early in 
his study of shorthand the young man who 
is now President Wilson’s personal re- 
porter formed the habit of keeping a 
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small pocket notebook just for new words. 
Whenever he sees or hears a new word he 
immediately records it in this book. These 
words are all looked up in the dictionary 
and those which promise to be of value are 
further investigated. The spelling, pro- 
nunciation and application are learned and 
a shorthand outline practiced for each. 
Archaic, colloquial and slang expressions 
are eliminated. 

To every stenographer, beginning or ex- 
perienced, expert or mediocre, the vocabu- 
lary notebook is enthusiastically recom- 
mended. Make vocabulary building a 
hobby. Read widely and wisely. Remem- 
ber that a good dictionary is the stenog- 
rapher’s faithful ally, but do not rely on 
it exclusively. Take advantage of every 
opportunity to talk with and listen to well- 
read people. Such conversation will give 
you an opportunity to apply what you 
learn from books. The dictionary has 
been termed the “parade ground for the 
army of a language,” while conversations 
are its battlefields. 


[e) 
Gregg Writer Theory Certificates 


Resumé of the Rules 


S there are some details in regard to 
the rules for the Gregg Writer The- 
ory Certificates that are not clear 

to teachers and students, we are reprinting 
these rules. 

Three tests are given on the theory of 
Gregg Shorthand as presented in the Gregg 
Shorthand Manual, and a certificate is 
issued on each test. These Theory Cer- 
tificates are: 

Primary Certificate — Examination on 
first six lessons. 

Intermediate Certificate — Examination 
on first twelve lessons. 

Complete Certificate — Examination on 
entire manual. 


General Plan of Theory Examinations 


Each theory examination consists of 
three questions: 

Question One—List of 300 words to be 
written in shorthand. 

Question Two— Dictation on lesson 
plates from Gregg Writer. 

Question Three—Penmanship and exe- 














cution, grade to be based on work done 
on Questions One and Two. 


Method of Preparing Papers 


The method of preparing papers on 
Questions One and Two is fully explained 
and illustrated in the October, 1914, Gregg 
Writer, page 73. 


Amount of Credit on Each Question 


Question One counts 300 points. 

Question Two counts 500 points. 

Question Three counts 200 points. 

Number of points necessary to secure a 
certificate—950. 
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Intermediate Certificate: Question One 
—Word list, pages 138, 139, November, 
1914, Gregg Writer. Question Two—Les- 
son plates, pages 74, 76, 78, October, 1914, 
Gregg Writer. 

Complete Certificate: Question One— 
Word list, page 198, December, 1914, 
Gregg Writer. Question Two—Lesson 
plates, pages 132, 134, 136, November, 
1914, Gregg Writer. 


Important Instructions 


All papers must be sent us by teachers 
and all examinations given under a teach- 
er’s supervision. 





having passed“ 
Gregg Shorthand 


Dated at Chicago, Illinois, t 
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Primary CeartiricaTe 


Time on Each Question 
Question One—One hour. 
Question Two—Six minutes 

plate. 


on each 


Method of Correcting Papers 


The teacher is to check all errors on the 
work on Questions One and Two; the grade 
on Question Three will be fixed by our 
examiner. 

Where to Find Material for Theory 

Examinations 

The material for the examinations for 
theory certificates is as follows: 

Primary Certificate: Question One 
Word list, page 75, October, 1914, Gregg 
Writer. Question Two—Lesson plates, 


pages 16, 18, 20, September, 1914, Gregg 
Writer. 


All applicants for certificates must be 
subscribers to the Gregg Writer. 

All certificates, awards and medals will 
be sent to teachers for distribution. 

Certificates must have the teacher's sig- 
nature, as well as that of the editor of the 
Learners’ Department. 

A fee of 25¢ for each student taking 
each test must accompany the papers. This 
fee simply covers the cost of the examina- 
tion of the papers. 

All papers are kept on file in the New 
York office of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, and can under no conditions be re- 
turned to candidates. 

There is no specified time at which any 
examination must be given. It is left to 
the teacher’s judgment as to when the 
students are ready for each test. 
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Complete Certificate Examination 


For instructions for preparation of 
papers see page 73, October Gregg Writer. 

QUESTION ONE—Theory: 

Write the following words and phrases: 

Absent, really, citizen, abundant, obvious, 
agriculture, resort, alphabet, serious, author, 
social, suspect, successive, enormous, manufac- 
ture, tuition, thoroughly-understood, union, dis- 
tinct, unusual, method, variety, anticipate, war- 
rant, private, apologize, distinguish, arrive, 
policy, brilliant, cordial, dictionary, purchase, 
essential, frequent, consequences, involve, lib- 
erty, comfortable, numerous, malicious, co- 
operate, pamphlet, pernicious, transfer, pecul- 
iar, treatment, benefit, quantity, declaration, 
pleasure, important undertaking, definite-under- 
standing, prejudice, cancel, customary, person- 
ally, fineness, ridiculous, sincerity, singular, 
catalog, tranquil, celebrate, indorse, _ trifle, 
unanimous, inferiority, credulity, agree, auto- 
matically, nomination, disappointment, refine- 
ment, reclaim, intensive, failure, original, won- 
derful, combination, United States, develop, 
strange, punctual, central, it-may-be, pote 
at-once, Toronto, comparatively, Italy, Racine, 
Newport, degree, Dubuque, misfortune, South 
America, suppose, Montgomery, Peoria. 


Yourself, transacted, identity, assignment, 
diligent, expensive, anagram, regardless, overdo, 
taxation, $7.50, Friday-night, telegraphic, candy, 
it-wasn’t, impatient, September, this-morning, 
northeast, efficiency, goodness, earnest, lenient, 
Saginaw, families, dispute, inexperienced, ath- 
letics, godliness, Pittsburg, beautifully, extract, 
control, construction, Harrington, fullness, ex- 
travagant, ownership, southern, hydrogen, 6%, 
interests, ability, interpret, hopefully, alteration, 
facility, namely, Detroit-Michigan, relation, 
favorable, electrify, stenography, distribution, 
multiply, uncontrolled, unwillingly, combina- 
tion, ultramarine, ratification, unrestrained, 
Toledo, permission, exterior, uninteresting, 
electrician, electricity, cement, relax, reputation, 
12c, parasite, monumental, supervision, regret- 
fully, First-National-Bank, order-blank, mag- 
nify, transport, tabulation, dutiful, eccentric, 


themselves, wonderfully, McKee, as-fast-as, 
statesman, solution, imposition, contingency, 
superintendent, critical, rapidly, technical, 


municipality, specimen, pursuit, performance, 
injunction, demonstration. 


On-the-market, Portland, Yonkers, construe, 
luxury, Andersen, latitude, language, Duncan, 
self-satisfied, Youngstown, educational, Conway, 
calamity, characterization, institute, consider- 
ate, supremacy, Dixon, proscription, misgivings, 
gladdened, delightfully, unmailable, result, 
obligatory, respectability, stockholder, compli- 
mentary, stylish, usage, bearing-this, valuation, 
unable, circuit, enable, package, agreement, 
mistake, understudy, charity, cheapness, elec- 
tion, list-price, cheerily, activity, civilization, 
generation, circumstances, creditable, elevation, 
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maternity, falsely, illustration, independent, 
Everett, mythologist, neighborhood, quarterly, 
sarcasm, utilize, introduction, zoological, official- 
ly, as-far-as, entirely-satisfactory, your-imme- 
diate-attention, circus, personal-regards, in-the- 
near-future, either, New York, mortal, care- 
fully-noted, paragon, several-hundred-dollars, 5 
ewt., inquire, credit-department, hundred, in- 
surance-company, reward, Madison - Avenue, 
Ridgeway, Freight Agent, certificate, C. O. D., 
postage, f. o. b., Lowell, 5 per-cent-per-annum, 
dollar-and-a-half, hesitation, life, contractor, 
erected, inclosed-blank, kindness, among, 
amount. 


QUESTION TWO—Dictation: 

The teacher will dictate lesson plates 13 
to 18, inclusive, November magazine. 
Time—Six minutes on each plate. 


QUESTION THREE — Penmanship 
and Execution: 

The grade on this question will be based 
on the work on Questions One and Two. 
Our examiner will grade this question and 
will give special attention to the applica- 
tion of Points on Execution as developed 
in the September and November Gregg 
Writers. 


o 

In the beginning do not think of speed. 
Banish it from your thoughts. If you 
master each lesson as you come to it, and 
write the forms repeatedly, taking care to 
write them with exactness, you will have 
no difficulty in attaining speed when the 
proper time comes. 


oOo 
A Christmas Greeting 


I greet you with this spray of holly, 
And hope your Christmas may be jolly. 


DesicNep ny Miss Erne: Gorpor, Caicaco, It. 
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National Commercial Teachers’ Federation 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1914 


HE 1914 meeting of the National 

Commercial Teachers’ Federation 

will be held this year in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on Monday to Thurs- 
day, inclusive, of the week following 
Christmas. 

Each of the affiliated organizations has 
its own program, as in the past, independ- 
ent of the general Federation program, but 
co-ordinating with it in such a way as to 
insure to the members the maximum of 
value from the meetings with the minimum 
of overlapping of program. It is planned 
that through the full co-operation of the 
executive committees of the affiliated or- 
ganizations with the Arrangements Com- 
mittee of the National Federation a com- 
bined program shall be worked out which 
is harmonious in all its parts and shall 
at all points fit in with the big idea for 
which the National Federation stands. 

The general plan contemplates for the 


Federation meetings inspirational talks by 
the greatest thinkers in the country, dis- 
cussions of general policies, and considera- 
tion of subjects that are broadly educa- 
tional. The talks and discussions in the 
sectional meetings will have direct appli- 
cation to both the subject matter and the 
method of instruction. Special efforts are 
being made to secure the best talent of the 
business world, as well as of the educa- 
tional field. This is in conformity with the 
latest thought on the teaching of commer- 
cial subjects. 

“Federation Talk” is being issued again 
this year and is fulfilling its mission of 
disseminating information about the Fed- 
eration and creating enthusiasm among 
commercial teachers. 

For information about program, hotel 
rates or other details about the convention, 
write to Miss Nettie M. Huff, General 
Secretary, 501 Gloyd Building, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


oOo 
The Chicago Gregg Shorthand Association 


HE Chicago Gregg Shorthand Asso- 
ciation had a very interesting debate 
on November 12, on “Resolved, 

That Shorthand and Typewriting Skill Is 
Only Half of the Stenographer’s Ability.” 
Mr. Baroggio and Miss Werner spoke in 
the affirmative and Mr. Bieneman and Mrs. 
Post in the negative. While the judges 
were out of the room reaching a decision— 
we are ashamed to say that we have for- 
gotten which side won—there was a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject. A feature 
of the debate was the production by Mr. 
Bieneman of a number of letters he had 
received on the subject from such firms 
as Armour & Company, Sears, Roebuck 
& Company, the National Harvester Com- 
pany, and Montgomery Ward & Company, 
in which the entire subject was discussed 
from the employer's standpoint. It was a 
source of surprise to many of the audience 
that the heads of the employment depart- 
ments of these great corporations took the 
time and trouble to give their views and 
experience in detail. The editor was in 
Chicago at the time, and an interested 





visitor at the meeting. He has secured 
the letters referred to for the purpose of 
making use of them for the benefit of the 
readers of this magazine—when space will 
permit. The Chicago G. S. A. is doing 
splendid work and has now under consid- 
eration the publication of an Association 
organ. 


oe? 
Gregg Shorthand in Colum- 
bia University 


UST as we are going to press, we 

learn from the head of the stenog- 

raphy department of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, that a course in 
Gregg Shorthand will be offered in the 
School of Journalism, Columbia Uni- 
versity, beginning with the February term. 
This course will give commercial teachers 
throughout the country, and particularly 
the East, an opportunity to pursue their 
professional training under university 
auspices. Full particulars will be an- 


nounced later. 
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Indicting the Bad 


Taste of To-day 


Written by Miss Edna P. Ames, Chicago, II. 
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(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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spokesman of the clan. 











HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate which will appear in the February 
issue. If your copy pussesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,”’ the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for “beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


The Result of this Month’s 
Contest 


‘i test, “Back in Harness,” proved 


very popular. The list of new mem-’ 


bers for this month is unusually 
long, which indicates that our readers are 
heartily in favor of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the little article. In fact, many 
of our correspondents have mentioned this 
in the letters accompanying their tests. 
There were more than the ordinary num- 
ber of excellent specimens received this 
time and it was particularly difficult for 
the committee to select the paper for re- 
production. After a thorough examination 
of all the tests—and a great deal of de- 
liberation—we have chosen the paper 
written by Victor J. Staff, Sergeant In- 
structor in The School of Musketry, Hythe, 
Kent, England. Mr. Staff's writing is 
practically perfect, as far as maintaining 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 

development of artistry in writing. 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 
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the proportion of his strokes is concerned. 
We know that our readers will be glad 
of the opportunity to examine Mr. Staff's 
notes, especially as from now on our 
friends across the ocean will send their 
papers to Liverpool, instead of to Chicago. 

The paper written by Miss Ruth Can- 
non, Hurlock High School, Hurlock, Md., 
was splendid, but we could not consider 
it for reproduction as the lines were too 
weak to come out well in the engraving 
process. The same fault precluded any 
possibility of our publishing the excellent 
paper sent in by Mr. Arthur G. Skeeles, 
High School, Ellwood City, Pa. We can- 
not impress this point too strongly upon 
those who wish us to consider their papers 
for reproduction: the lines in the short- 
hand must be firm and stand out clearly. 
In order to secure this result it is not es- 
sential that you use a thick pen—in fact, 
it is much better to use a rather fine pen. 
Try to strike the happy medium between 
thick, awkward lines and faint lines. Need 
we repeat that black ink must be used? 

The test submitted by Mr. Samuel S. 
Pederson, a student in the Cedar Rapids 
Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was beautiful. But for one fault in his 
paper, Mr. Pederson stood a good chance 
of having his test reproduced. His paper 
was written in two columns, the second 
column being only three or four lines long. 
This short column destroyed the balance 
of his specimen. In writing up the tests, 
draft them out first, in order to see how 
much space they will fill. Then arrange 
your shorthand on the page accordingly. 
Artistic arrangement of the material on 
the page is essential in both shorthand and 
typewriting work. 

A Beautiful Cover Design 

This month we are reproducing the cover 

design which Sister Mary Adelaide, of Cin- 
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Mr. Staff's Notes 
(For key, see O. G. A. Department, October number.) 
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cinnati, Ohio, sent in with her test for 
membership in the Order. This is one 
of the most artistic designs we have seen; 
the O. G. A. monograms and the ellipses 
upon which Gregg Shorthand is founded 
are arranged in a very simple, yet effective, 
way. We shall be glad to have our other 
members and applicants “try their hands” 
at designing covers for their papers. 


Evidence of the Teachers’ Interest 

The pile of papers received this month 
is particularly interesting because of the 
number of large clubs received from our 
teacher friends. A club of twenty-two 


papers—the largest number of write-ups 
of the article, “Back in Harness,” sent in 
by any one teacher—was received from 
Miss Melle Bodwell, Sioux City High 
School, Sioux City, Iowa. 


The work of 
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Miss Bodwell’s students is uniformly ex- 
cellent, and deserves special comment. 

The next largest club—sixteen papers— 
came in from the Bloom Township High 
School, Chicago Heights, Ill. To Miss 
Viola Spencer belongs the credit for this 
nice club. There are already a large 
number of “O. G. A.’ers” in the Bloom 
Township High School, and with all these 
new recruits, a large and _ enthusiastic 
shorthand club should result. 

A club of twelve papers was received 
from Miss Vera M. Warriner, Hurst's 
Private School, Buffalo, N. Y. Miss War- 
riner has kept us busy with O. G. A. tests 
from her students ever since the formation 
of the Order. She was formerly con- 
nected with the Welland Business College, | 
Welland, Ont., Canada, and co-operated 
with us in every possible way while there. 
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This club is an assurance of her continued 
interest, and her intention to enlist her 
students in Hurst’s Private School in our 
ranks. 

Other clubs of students’ tests were sent 
us by Miss Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford 
High School, Rockford, Ill.; Miss Rose 
Conway, Sandwich High School, Sand- 
wich, Ill.; Miss Grace E. Murdoch, Beutel 
Business College, Tacoma, Wash.; Miss 
Grace Shepard, Wilkes-Barre Business 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Mrs. Daisy V. 
Lowry, Portsmouth College of Business, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Miss Verna M. Tagg, 
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I have been a writer of Gregg Shorthand 
more or less for about ten years, and for sev- 
eral years was a subscriber to the Gregg 
Writer. I had the good fortune, while visiting 
a friend of mine who is studying shorthand, 
to get a glimpse at the October number of 
the Gregg Writer, and in the few minutes I 
spent in looking it over I saw so many good 
things that I decided to again become a sub- 
scriber. So I am inclosing a dollar bill, and 
wish you would send me the Writer, beginning 
with the September issue. 

I was keenly interested in the O. G. A. 
Department, and as tangible evidence of my 
interest I arranged to borrow the October 
number of the magazine long enough to make 
2 copy of the test. So I am inclosing my 














Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, notes on this test with the request that you 
Ore.; Miss Bertha criticise — and _— 

- . any suggestions a 
oO. W ilson, Alliance = will enable me to im- 
High School, Al- Yards WA Vayas \ prove and bring my 
liance, Nebr. This writing up to what I 
: , : . > know must be the high 
is a good list—it standard of the OU. G. A. 


speaks well for the 
aid our teachers are 
going to give us to 
make this year the 
best year the O. G. 
A. Department has 
had. 

We want to make 
special mention of the 
club of papers re- 
ceived from Miss 
Bertha Frail, of Keo- 


ae 


I hardly dare hope 
that my first attempt 
will prove successful, 
but I shall keep plug- 
ging away until I “git 
one of them there cer- 
tificates.” I don’t get 
a great deal of short- 
hand work, and I feel 
that the Writer will be 
the means of keeping 
alive my interest in 
shorthand, as well as 
improving it generally. 





kuk, Iowa. The pa- 
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Mr. Gaupp’s write- 





pers were written by 
the members of a 
shorthand club which 
was recently organ- 
ized for the purpose of securing shorthand 
practice. Miss Frail is the teacher of the 
class, and Mrs. Lulu P. Holstein is presi- 
dent. Mrs. Holstein has been a member 
of our clan for some time, and evidently 
could not rest until all the other members 
of the club became certificated artists. 
Miss Frail has also been one of us for 
quite a while, thus setting another good ex- 
ample for those members of the club who 
did not hold our O. G. A. Certificate. 


Several Enthusiasm-Creating Letters 


You cannot read the following letter 
from Mr. C. J. Gaupp, of Detroit, Mich., 
without absorbing at least a little of the 
enthusiasm it expresses: 


up of the October 


test is certainly 


Desicnep By Sister Mary Apevaipr, Cincinnati, Onto worthy of our O. G. 


A. Certificate, in spite 
of his fears. We hope that the Certificate 
we are sending him under another cover 
will spur him on in his shorthand work. 

That the students also appreciate the 
magazine is shown in the following letter 
written by Miss Kathleen Pocock, who is 
attending Wilson’s Modern Business Col- 
lege in Seattle, Wash.: 

Inclosed you will find my shorthand notes 
for the October test of the O. G. A. Depart- 
ment. 

As I am not through school yet, I feel rather 
fearful in sending my specimen of them. But 
“Faint heart never won a Gregg Shorthand 
test,” therefore, if not successful this first time, 
will try again and again, until I am. 

May I say that the Gregg Writer is a great 
inspiration to me, and I look forward with 
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great eagerness to every monthly edition. In 
my opinion, the Gregg Writer is indispensable 
to any writer of shorthand. 


A New Idea in Emblems 


Quite a number of our members have 
expressed the wish that they might secure 
a gold O. G. A. pin at a reasonable price. 
The frequency of these requests prompted 
us to investigate the matter, and we find 
that we shall be able to send our members 
a gold-plated O. G. A. pin for fifty cents. 
The design is identical with that of the 
bronze pin. We know our readers will 
approve of this, as the bronze design has 
proven extremely popular. 


The January Test 


The next issue of the magazine will 
start the new year—make your resolution 
to become a member of the Order of Gregg 
Artists now, and send in your write-up 
of the following article immediately, so 
that you may have your name published in 
the February, 1915, issue of the Gregg 
Writer. 

The article given below has been select- 
ed because of the simplicity of language. 
This is your opportunity to show how well 
you can write the common words in the 
English language. 

How the Army of Unemployed Impressed 
One of Its Hosts 
By tue Rev. W. Montacve Geer, D. D., Vicar 
or Sr. Paut’s 
I would feel that I had not done all that 


was to be done did I neglect to say a word 
for those unfortunates who have been my 


guests. There will always be a difference of 
opinion in these matters. I have mine, and 
I must say in all sincerity that the spectacle 
I witnessed Tuesday night created a deep im- 
pression upon me. 

I am not finding fault with the opinions of 
others, but I ask you if men who stir them- 
selves at 4 o’clock in the morning and go out 
into the world looking for work are men un- 
worthy of consideration. Now, that is exactly 
what one-half of my guests did this morning. 

Another instance: There was a _ stranger 
among us last night and he was touched by 
the speech of one of the men. This stranger 
told me he would find employment at once for 
the man whose story had appealed to him. 
He did. 

Here is still another instance: I found one 
man with a snow ticket entitling him to wages 
for one day’s work. It was issued two days 
ago. Why should I refuse to believe his state- 
ment that he had to wait three days to get 
one day’s wages? 

Oh, I saw a lot of appealing faces in that 
crowd! I believe all of them are not a bad 
sort at all, and most of them are men who 
would work if they had it. 

As to their leaders—well, it does not become 
me to deal in speculation. After all, every 
crowd needs a leader or leaders. 

I found some men with painful bruises on 
their feet. These didn’t have shoes. What 
seemed to be shoes were nothing more than the 
uppers. Did I distribute any money? Yes, 
but not lavishly. Wherever there were unusual 
cases I made an effort to give instant relief. 

Would I play the host again under such cir- 
cumstances? Yes, cheerfully. I invited these 
poor fellows to be the guests of St. Paul’s 
for the night. I did not want them to do 
anything in return. Our good people volun- 
teered to wait on them and clean after them. 
Isn’t that God’s work? Well, what happened? 
Of their own accord they designated five men 
to do the cleaning. They put St. Paul’s in 
order before they left. 


oO 


List of New Members 


A Mabel L. Biggin, Union City, Conn. | 


Sister Mary Adelaide, Cincinnati, | Hazel Bisbee, Boone, Iowa. 


Will S. ‘Akers, Lynchburg, Va. Alice Blecker, Sioux City, Iowa. 


Mildred M. Allen, Conneaut, Ohio. | Bess B. Boger, East Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Ethel Andersen, Portland, | Joseph _Bovino, Meriden, Conn. 
Nelle Bradley, Rochester, Ind. 


re. 
Jennie Anderson, Hoquiam, Wash. | Susie Brodsky, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Earl Aronson, Sioux City, Iowa. | Leonce C. Bullock, Coulee City, 
Wava Aronson, Sioux City, Iowa. Wash. 
| 
j 


B 

Clara M. Barbour, Meriden, Conn. c 
May C. Bartells, Plymouth, Pa. |James E. Carlisle, Bismarck, N. 
Clarence E. Baumann, Boonville, Dak. 

Mo. | Ruth Cannon, Hurlock, Md. 
Zola Beasley, Frostburg, Md. | Alveria Chellberg, Fort Dodge, 
Marlin L. Beazley, Cedar Rapids, | Iowa. 

Iowa. F Nellie Cherpakor, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mildred Benton, Buffalo, N. Y. Martha Clark, Denver, Colo. 


Nellie Bivens, Chicagu ~_ Til.) 


Clarence Claussen, Fort Dodge, 
owa. 

Ruby A. Craft, Marion, Kansas. 

Anna Crump, Frostburg, Md. 

Rev. Fred W. Colloton, Coniston, 
Ont., Canada. 

| Rose Conway, Sandwich, III. 

Beatrice S. Cook, Sioux City, 


Iowa. 
E. D. Cummins, Lynchburg, Va. 


D 
Norah Darrah, Lynchburg, Va. 
Mary Daskovsky, Sioux City, Iowa. 
| Lila Dawson, Fort Madison, Iowa. 
| as De Fiore, Chicago Heights, 
ll 


Nellie L. Doane, Newark, N. J. 
Jessie Douglas, Oliver’s Mills, Pa. 
| Doris A. Dulmage, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Florence E. Dunn, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Julia Dwan, Whiting, Ind. 

E 
Beulah Early, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Walter Eardley, Baker, Ore. 
J. Frances Emans, 

Cal. 

F 
Reuben Freeberg, Rockford, Il. 
Reuben Fridlund, Tacoma, Wash. 
G. C. Follett, Naugatuck, Conn. 
Louella Font, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Eva Fuhlbruck, Meriden, Conn. 
G 
C. J. Gaupp, Detroit, Mich. 


H. Albert Gerfin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Mabel Glaser, Sandwich, III. 

Dorothy Grant, 
Til. 


Iowa. 
Minn. 


Hattie Graves, Leeds, 
Loren Graves, Crookston, 
Viola Gray, Corvallis, Ore. 
Edward J. Greaney, Portland, Me. 
Ruth C. Grosjean, Buffalo, N. Y. 
D. T. Grow, Colquitt, Ga. 


H 


L. E. Adelaide Haas, Spokane 
Bridge, Wash. 
Rosella G. Hafner, Portsmouth, 


Ohio. 
Mayme E. Halpin, Keokuk, Towa. 
Eva Hansen, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Oscar Hanson, Rockford, Ill. 
H. Hawley, Lemmon, S. Dak. 
Oron Hawley, Sioux City, Towa. 
Niaamy Hedberg, Tacoma, Wash. 
Mary Hefft, Wyoming, Pa. 
Ferol Helfrich, Chicago Heights, 
I 


Kathleen Herbert, Washington, D. C. 
Odetta V. Herbert, Buffalo, N. Y. 
James Henry Hey, Teall St., Os- 
sett, England. 
Kathleen Hicks, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
Arthur L. Hill, Washington, D. C. 
W. V. Hoag, Spokane, Wash. 
Evelyn Hirsch, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Mildred Hillery, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Jennie Hilts, Boone, Iowa. 
Marie Hinman, Boone, Iowa. 
Anna Hofmann, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Pearl E. Hopkins, Portland, Ore. 
Chas. T. Hovis, Ripley, Miss. 
George F. Huefner, North Battle 
ford, Sask., Canada. 
Pearl Hughes, Chicago Heights, Il. 
Clifford Hunt, Eddyville, Ore. 
J 
Walker Jaehnig, Demmon, Mich. 


Laura G. Jewell, Mankato, Minn. 
Hilda A. Johnson, Chicago, Il. 


Roy Johnson, Sioux City, lowa. 
Ruth M. Johnson, Tacoma, Wash. 
J. P. Jones, Waynoka, Okla. 

K 


Lida Kaldenberg, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Carrie Kamer, Lyons, Iowa. 

Helen Kamer, Lyons, Iowa. 

Carl Katerndahl, Scandinavia, Wis 
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San Bernardino, 


Chicago Heights, | 


| Margaret 
| Effie M. 
| Virgie E. Meyer, 


| Alice A. Nickel, 
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Augustine Keogh, Le Sueur, Minn.| Florence E. Power, Berlin, Ont., 
Winifred Kilroy, Sioux City, Iowa. Canada. 
Lillian Kirsch, Buffalo, N. Joseph O. Pratt, Newport, Wash. 


Cones Knutson, Chicago Heights, Robert E. Puffer, 
ll 


Buffalo, N. Y. R 
H. B. Randolph, Winnebago, Minn. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Amelia Koehler, 
Pearl Krieger, Whiting, Ind. 
Loretta Kuhn, Whiting, Ind. 


| 
I K Le S Mi | Alice Rasmussen, Sioux City, Iowa. 
aura J. Kunz, Le Sueur, Minn. | Temperance Rasmussen, Whittier, 
L al. 
7 : | Elsie Ratliff, Corvallis, Ore. 
Frances Lake, Sandwich, III. 
Joseph G. Lancaster, Scranton, Pa. | Aborto Rebentisch, Indianapolis, 
John H. Langston, Shawnee, Okla. 
‘ ° Edna Reese, Frostburg, Md. 
a M. Lankin, Grafton, N. Nellie ' Reynolds, North Troy, 
ak. N. 
Harry Leavitt, Chicago, Il. " . 
Rheda Lewis, Buffalo, N. Y. | Mrs. “Chas. Rodgers, Coffeyville, 
—- Lundberg, Fort Dodge, | yparie’ B. Rogge, Ociwein, lows. 


| Garnet Rose, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Ashley, Pa. Le Sueur, Minn. 


owa. 
Gertrude Lutz, 


Dorothy Lynds, Sandwich, m. _—| Careline Ryan, 

M s 
Anna MacDougall, Denver, Colo. | John Samide, Denver, Colo. 
Mary R. Mackey, Salem, Mass. | Ethel Brooke Sanford, Santa Cruz, 
|. B. Mathews, El Paso, Texas. | Cal. 


Lillian Mathias, Chicago Heights,| Vivian L. Sather, Tacoma, Wash. 


Il. | Oscar M. Serley, Stevenson, Wash. 
Mabel F. McDonnell, Cambridge, iM ary T. Schaefer, Mankato, Minn. 
Mass. Ernest Schaffer, Tacoma, Wash. 


McPhee, Buffalo, N. Y. | Charles A. Schipski, Trenton, N. J. 
Mead, Mankato, Minn. | Victor Schulze, Chicago Heights, 
Keokuk, Iowa. | Til. 

San Francisco,| Mabel Sjostrom, Mankato, Minn. 
Glenn W. Slade, Spokane, Wash. 
Grace Smith, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Olive Smouse, Frostburg, Md. 


B. E. Moisant, Jr., 


Cal. ° 
Marian C. Mote, Alliance, Nebr. 
Gordon Mullen, Charleston, W. Va 


W. D. Murphy, Galesburg, Il. | Gertrude Steinke, Waupun, Wis. 
Fern Stockwell, Woodstock, Vt. 
N Gertrude Strong, Rockford, Il. 

Edna I. Nagle, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Chicago Heights, 


| Hildur Soderman, 
Lora Nason, Alliance, Nebr. Til. 
Earl Nelson, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Horace J. Nelson, Perry, Ore. 
Marjorie Newton, Waupun, Wis. (| Ida Swanson, 
Fullerton, Ky. | Gail Sympson, 
Indianapolis, Ind. | 

Kalgoorlie, West Aus- T 

tralia. 


, . ; . | Verna M. Tagg, Corvallis, Ore. 
Belen, Nertmever Chicago, | Oscar Ey Tansen, Chicago Heights 


Davis Nyquist, Rockford, Ill. | Edna Taylor, Chicago Heights, Il. 
re) | Marie L. Trouslot, Charleston, W. 
Walburga Ochs, Le Sueur, Minn. | 
Irene O’Connor, Gloversville, N. Y. 
Ellen M. Olson, Tacoma, Wash. 
Edna Osborn, Berkeley, Cal. Vv 


Agnes Otto, Tacoma, Wash. i 
, a . ° ; ights, Rosa Van Amburgh, Tacoma, Wash. 
W as - ts Pahnke, Chicago Heights | Aster 6. Vausiame, Dostmneeth, 


Yhio. 


| Fannie Sperans, 
Hildred Stahl, 


Sioux City, Iowa. 
Sandwich, 

Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Keokuk, Iowa. - 
Alice Noggle, 
John Norris, 


Va. 
Maude Truxillo, 
Henrietta Tyler, 


Burnside, La. 
Cody, Wyo. 





P | 
Elsie Pattison, Chicago Heights, | 
Til. 


w 
| Mabel Wenberg, Sioux City, Iowa. 
J. B. Paxton, Spencer, Idaho. 
Dorothea Pederson, Alliance, Nebr. 


J. H. Wernicke, Marysville, Cal. 
| Edwin A. Westland, Tacoma, Wash. 


H. Petree, Oregon, Mo. Daisy Wible, Marion, Kansas. 
Priscilla Phyliky, Arlington, N. J. | R. M. Wilson, Corvallis, Ore. 
Sophie Mae Pieper, Portland, Ore.| Gladys D. Winters, Tacoma, Wash. 
Nelle Pierce, Sioux City, Iowa. | Dorothy White, Frostburg, Md 
Helen Platenka, Chicago Heights, | zZ 


Til. 
Kathleen Pocock, Seattle, Wash. 


oOo 


Hattie Zeck, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 





reste your mind with great thoughts. To believe in 
the heroic, makes heroes.— Disraeli. 
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A Tribute to the “Winged Art” 


N sending us the following admirable 

tribute to the “lithe and noble art of 

shorthand writing’’—to quote the elo- 
quent phrase of Lord Rosebery—a west- 
ern reader modestly requests us not to use 
his name, but merely to say that it is by 
“A Westerner”: 


O wondrous art, supreme in speed and grace, 
By whose lithe characters, man’s speech we 





trace: 
Though close as snowflakes on the Northern 
wind, 


Which render every traveler dazed and blind; 

Though swift as arrow flights of ancient days, 

Sentence pursuing sentence in relays, 

Yet every word of all that’s said is fixed, 

No beauty lost, no metaphor is mixed, 

But like a fairy web each speech is woven, 

Its silver warp and golden woof are proven, 

And round thy form the shining robes are hung 

Whilst by admiring thousands praise is sung; 

The rare extemporaneous gems are set 

Within thy crown that we may ne’er forget, 

And all are handed down to future race, 

Their father’s strength of heart and brain to 
trace. 

With thy swift aid the shafts of Commerce fly 


* In ease and safety that with Nature vie. 


O art, that e’er preserves our richest dower, 
We crown thee Queen, and hail thy gracious 
power. 


It is indeed true that many “rare ex- 
temporaneous gems” are saved to poster- 
ity only by the ready pen of the reporter. 
This is aptly illustrated in a chapter on 
stenography from a volume entitled What 
Can a Young Man Do? by Frank West 
Rollins. 


Had it not been for shorthand many great 
efforts—such as Sir William Pitt’s speech on 
the Conciliation of the American Colonies, 
Webster's reply to Hayne, and Phillips Brooks’ 
most powerful sermons—would have been lost 
to us. I, myself, know a striking case of one 
that was lost. In 1900, the State of New Hamp- 
shire invited the Governor of Alabama and 
staff to be its guests at Portsmouth on the occa- 
sion of the presentation of a bas-relief to the 
battleship “Kearsarge.” 

Besides other kinds of entertainment, a ban- 
quet was given at the Hotel Wentworth, and 
there were many fine speeches. Along about 
midnight, after the reporters had departed, 
President Tucker of Dartmouth College arose 
to speak. For ten minutes he held that audi- 
ence spellbound, and it seemed a minute after 
he had finished before any one came out of the 
trance sufficiently to applaud. Then the walls 
shook. The address was grand. It was mas- 
terly. It was the finest thing I ever heard. 
Dr. Tucker had no notes, the reporters had 
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gone, and—it was lost. 
nothing less. 





It is, however, becoming more and more 
difficult to find a representative assemblage 
which does not contain an expert shorthand 
writer. The ultimate solution is obvious 
—every one should know shorthand! 


oOo 
Getting Close to Brains 
M“* HUGH CHALMERS, of mo- 


tor car fame, has told us that the 

position of stenographer is the 
best possible training ground for the 
young man if that young man has brains 
and the man he works for has brains. 
Many people have commented on that 
observation of Mr. Chalmers. It was a 
pretty correct analysis of the reason be- 
hind the rapid rise of many stenographers 
to positions of trust and responsibility. 
In a recent issue of the Gregg Writer, 
we mentioned more than a hundred of 
these men. 

In the April McClure’s Mr. Edward 
Mott Wooley has a cracker-jack story on 
Mr. Pope Yeatman, a man who draws a 
salary of more than $100,000 a year sim- 
ply because of his ability to “put things 
through.” We simply wish to quote a 
few paragraphs to show what a stenog- 
rapher must do who works for a man of 
brains—for a man who “puts things 
through.” The young man who is at all 
inclined to laziness or indisposed at inter- 
vals should never engage to work for a 
really brainy employer. About the only 
difference between men, after all, is in 
their love of work. We have known men 
who had lots of brains, but lacked the 
desire to use them in well-directed effort. 

In traveling between Ely, Nevada, and 
New York, Mr. Yeatman’s stenographer 
always accompanied him: 

In traveling to and from New York he 
always took a stenographer. He dictated a 
steady stream all the way, with just a few scant 
hours off for sleep. When New York or Ely 
was reached, enough work was thus mapped 
out to keep the whole force on the jump. We 
all liked to jump for Yeatman, for he made 
every man feel that the whole works depended 
upon himself. 


But that is not so bad as routing a 
stenographer out of bed before daylight 
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This was a calamity, 
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and asking him to get on the job before 
oreakfast. That, however, seems to be 
the way with Mr. Yeatman. 

Yeatman’s chief amusement is routing folk 
out of bed before daylight. His stenographers 
turn out at six o’clock and get busy on the 
cables before breakfast. 


This demon for work is down in Chile 
just now. The story continues: 

Down in Chile to-day, Yeatman works the 
same way. He makes all sorts of short cuts in 
time. It was necessary to have some of his 
dictation translated into Spanish; but the delay 
annoyed him, so he found a man stenographer 
who could take the English dictation and write 
it in Spanish shorthand. 


When you pick your brainy employer, 
just remember that he is a man who 
loves work. 


oO? 
Where Inaccuracy is Costly 


HAT is the price of inaccuracy? 
W Sometimes it is the loss of a 
good position; other times it en- 
tails the expenditure of large sums of 
money in defending an action at law. 
The inaccuracy of a scrivener back in 
the 80’s is necessitating the outlay of a 
large amount of money in attorneys’ fees 
besides compelling some New York 
judges to scratch their pates to ascertain 
the attitude of the law in such a case. 
The scrivener copied into the archives of 
the court the will of Jacob Vanderpoel, 
scion of one of the original New York 
families. The official document contains 
the little word “any,” while facts pre- 
sented by one of the heirs strongly sup- 
port the contention that it was intended 
for “my.” The original will was de- 
stroyed in a fire years ago and therefore 
it is impossible to establish absolutely 
with whom the inaccuracy originated. A 
million dollars is involved in the suit. 
There is a story of a will having been 
thrown out of the Michigan courts be- 
cause of a misspelled word. The word 
“indigent” was rendered “indignant” and 
as it referred to an auntie, the inaccu- 
racy was both embarrassing and costly in 
the end. 
We have heard of another instance 
where an Illinois architect lost a suit on 
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a bill for services because the judge dis- 
covered that the letter making the quo- 
tation contained an erasure in the amount, 
which justified him in throwing the case 
out of court. The architect’s stenogra- 
pher admitted later that she had made 
the erasure. An erasure is a form of 
inaccuracy. 

Accuracy is the golden quality. The 
stenographer should get accuracy at what- 
ever cost of vigilance. Inaccuracy is not 
only expensive but it often causes pain 
and grief to more than one person. The 
stenographer has a responsibility to bear 
that is far from being a trivial matter. 
The effects of a slight inaccuracy may be 
far-reaching. 


CoO@o 
The Pitman Censor at Work 


AST month we published an article 

under the title “A Censor Needed 

at Bath.” Since then we have re- 
ceived evidence that a censor is employed 
by the Pitman firm. A prominent teacher 
in England writes us: 

The fact that Pitmans in publishing their 
most recent teachers’ certificate pass lists, leave 
out the full addresses, shows that the Gregg 
campaign is finding its mark. 

In striking out the addresses of the 
teachers the Pitman censor manifested that 
degree of intelligence which for some in- 
serutable reason seems to be the peculiar 
possession of censors in general. The sup- 
pression of the addresses of the teachers— 
for the first time in the long history of 
Pitman shorthand—is so significant that it 
is already having its effect. The teachers 
naturally want to know why the addresses 
have been suppressed, and having learned 
the reason they hasten to investigate Gregg 
Shorthand. By omitting the addresses of 
the teachers, “the firm” advertises the fact 
that it has so little confidence in its cause 
that it is afraid to have the teachers in- 
vestigate the merits of our system. 

Frankly, we believe “the firm” has good 
reason for the alarm it is exhibiting to all 
the shorthand world, as the progress of 
Gregg Shorthand in England, even in these 
times, is more rapid than we believed pos- 
sible under any conditions. 
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Brevities 


Heald’s College at Sacramento received 
the Gold Medal for Students’ Work at the 
State Fair held in September. This school 
(one of the chain of fifteen owned by the 
E. P. Heald corporation) is located in a 
large, fine, light, new building and is beau- 
tifully equipped and successfully managed 
by Vice-President Luke W. Peart, one of 
the most genial school men on the Coast. 

* * * 


A significant phase in the growth of com- 
mercial education is the large number of 
county and township high schools which 
are featuring commercial courses. Among 
the newly organized commercial depart- 
ments is one in the Pratt County High 
School, Pratt, Kansas. This school has 
added a four years’ commercial course to 
its curriculum, and two years of Gregg 
Shorthand and touch typewriting are in- 
cluded. A 100 per cent Gregg Writer club 
from Mr. U. J. Barbel, principal of the 
commercial department, speaks well for the 
interest shown in the work. 

* * * 

The importance of accuracy in typewrit- 
ing is becoming widely recognized and 
wonderful accuracy records are being es- 
tablished. A world’s record for accuracy 
at high speed was made by Mr. Emil 
Trefzger in winning the world’s typewrit- 
ing championship. While writing at the 
tremendous rate of 132 words a minute, 
Mr. Trefzger made only 39 errors in 60 
minutes. Nor is accuracy confined to ex- 
perts; two commercial stenographers won 
Remington typewriters last June for writ- 
ing absolutely without error for 15 min- 
utes, Miss Dorothy Liebtag at the rate of 
71 words a minute, and Mr. R. D. Lillie, 
63 words a minute. A student accuracy 
record worthy of special mention is report- 
ed to us by Miss Vesta Powell, typewriting 
instructor at the Wichita, Kansas, High 
School. In the Underwood Credential 
Typewriting Test for October, 1914, Miss 
Nellie Ezell, a student in the second-year 
typewriting class, wrote 51.4 words a min- 
ute for 10 minutes without error. These 
records will be an inspiration to thousands 
of students and stenographers. Absolute 
accuracy has too long been an ideal; it is 
fast becoming a reality. 
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A Polar Mystery—I 
(The keys to these plates will be given next month.) 
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A Polar Mystery—IlI 
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Speeding Up the Fingers—III 
Torn is one point in connection 


can be fingered smoothly without conscious 


with fingering exercises that stu- effort: 

dents of typewriting often fail to alternate dyspepsia forward 
appreciate, and that is, that the fingers peer woe enthusiast obscure 
require strength as well as dexterity, PU" tophize emblem a 
‘L. i aed a : : id viology analysis prosper 
The fingering exercises given in this and  pjseuit antithesis substance 
in the previous articles have been worked diagram eulogy withdraw 


out with an object in view of developing 
both of these qualities. Facility to find 
the keys quickly, and with utmost ac- 
curacy is necessary, but in order to keep 
the carriage of the machine moving along 


Second Exercise 
Practice several lines of each of the 
following suffixes typed with alternate right 
and left hands: 


at a good sustained speed, the fingers must oa a. al 
have strength and staying power. They tv ae tl 
need endurance as well as skill. It is for je ory ant 
this reason that I want to emphasize the _ ish ric 

importance of cultivating staying power ism ty 

on the finger drills. It will not be wise, numeral content quantity 
however, to push the thing to the other ‘woman modify lament 
a f . _— il th accountancy specific lessor 
extreme of practicing an exercise until the 9). : : 
: e - A claimant modish oratory 
fingers are overtired. This can be avoided  yooden syllogism beauty 


as was mentioned before by varying the 


: Third Exercise 
practice. 


Practice the following word exercises in 
conformity to the instruction already given. 


Right-hand prefixes: 


Mastering Frequent Sequences 
Familiarity with prefixes and suffixes is 


a source of speed gain both in typewriting hypo non impressive 

and in shorthand. Some of the prefixes il un interesting 

and suffixes do not occur very often, but '™ hypothesis nonentity 
. in illuminate unfamiliar 


when they do occur they will cause hesita- 
tion, if the fingering is unusual. Fourth Exercise 


— Right-hand suffixes: 


. : ‘ ion mony freely 
Practice several lines of each of the in miolon matrimony 
following prefixes typed with alternate ly napkin 
right and left hands: Fifth Ezercise 
al bis for 
embi dia Pre Left-hand prefixes: 
ana dys pro ab extra catalog 
apo en pros ad re deserve 
ant em sub be se extract 
bi eu with cata abstain extraordinary 
, ie no : : i os a advise revert 
Words in which the foregoing combina- |. ee oninine 


tions oceur. Practice each word until it 
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Sizth Exercise 
Left-hand suffixes: 


ac eer employee 
age ster payer 
ard ward leases 

ate wards countess 
ee almanac volunteer 
er cartage songster 
es regard eastward 
ess sedate outwards 


Seventh Exercise 


Common words containing common pre- 
fixes and suffixes: 


overcome commendable _ incontestable 
efficiency inimical discontinue 
composition counteract recognition 
applicable complete uncontrolled 
proceeding perform understand 
circumstance _ self-evident unparalleled 


Sentence Practice 


The work on words must be supple- 
mented by sentences and paragraph prac- 
tice. The method of practicing the sen- 
tences is very important. Begin by writ- 
ing the sentence several times slowly to 
make sure that you are fingering correctly 
and are getting the reaches so perfectly 
that you are striking the keys in the middle. 
If any particular word in the sentence 
seems to offer trouble write it over and over 
again many times until you become ac- 
quainted with its peculiarities and gain 
facility in fingering. Then attack the com- 
plete sentence and gradually bring your 
speed up until you reach a limit—or what 
you think is your limit. 

It would be well to make a note of just 
what you can do on each sentence each 
day you practice for the purpose cf com- 
parison. Endeavor every day to go a little 
beyond the record established the day be- 
fore. You can keep a record on each sen- 
tence by noting the number of times you 
write it in the minute. As you find you 
are acquiring endurance, extend the time 
for each test up to ten or fifteen minutes; 
you will find pretty soon that sustained 
effort for one minute is not at all difficult, 
but to work at pressure for ten or twenty 
minutes requires considerable endurance. 
The sustained work should be extended 
slightly every day. You will not feel very 
comfortable when you compare your speed 
on these sentences with the work of such 
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writers as Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, or Mr. 
Hoyt, or Mr. Gus Trefzger, or Miss Owen, 
unless you take into consideration the fact 
that these experts have been steadily at 
practice for a number of years. Their 
work has consisted not merely of writing 
a few minutes at a time, or half an hour, 
or an hour a day, but for several hours 
practically every working day in the year. 
Speed and endurance with them has been a 
gradual growth—as it will be with you. 


1. In order that people may be happy in 
their work, these three things are needed: they 
must be fit for it; they must not do too much 
of it; and they must have a sense of success 
in it. (39 words)—Ruskin. 

2. Genius is the art of accomplishing in 
spite of difficulties, and overcoming the impos- 
sible. (14 words)—Napoleon. 

3. Character and personal force are the only 
investments that are worth anything. (12 words) 
— Whitman, 

4. The talent of success is nothing more than 
to do what you can do well, and do well what- 
ever you can do without a thought of fame. 
If it comes at all it will come because it is de- 
served, not because it is sought after. (45 
words )—Longfellow. 

5. Every man has his moments of inspira- 
tion, when he feels and thinks and can do what 
at other times is impossible; but they are only 
moments and not many of them at a time, and 
he should therefore make the most of them. 
(43 words.) 

6. In every pursuit it is the effort, the 
preparation, the discipline, the earnest labor 
that makes the valuable man in every depart- 
ment, not the mere fact of his occupying this 
or that position. (33 words.) 

7. Aim at perfection in everything, though in 
most things it is unattainable; however, they 
who aim at it and persevere will come much 
nearer to it than those whose laziness and de- 
spondency make them give it up as unattain- 
able. (39 words.) 

8. The chief beauty about the constant sup- 
ply of time is that you cannot waste it in ad- 
vance. The next year, the next day, the next 
hour, are lying ready for you, as perfect, as 
unspoilt, as if you had never wasted or mis- 
applied a single moment in all your career. You 
can turn over a new leaf every hour if you 
choose. Therefore, no object is served in wait- 
ing till next week, or even until to-morrow. 
(77 words)—Arnold Bennett. 


Paragraph Practice 
1. The first rule for a good style is that 
the author should have something to say; nay, 
that is in itself all that is necessary. Clear 
thought easily finds words to fit it. Words, it 


is true, serve to make thought intelligible— 
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but only up to a certain point. If words are 
heaped up beyond it, the thought becomes more 
and more obscure again. To find where the 
point lies is the problem of style, and the busi- 
ness of the critical faculty; for a word too 
much always defeats its purpose. (91 words)— 
Schopenhauer. 

2. The only responsibility that a man cannot 
evade in this life is the one he thinks of least— 
his personal influence. Man’s* conscious in- 
fluence, when he 
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bearing with one another and in trying, so far 
as in us lies, each to look at the problems that 
face us from his brother’s standpoint as well 
as from his own. (73 words)—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

6. Tact is the knack of keeping quiet at the 
right time; of being so agreeable yourself that 
no one can be disagreeable to you; of making 
inferiority feel like actuality. (30 words)— 
George Horace Lorimer. 

7. Every first 


is on dress-pa- ZOXOXOXOXOXOKOKROKROKXOKXOXOXORK of January that 
rade, when he is’ 0 ° . ton ot # 
posing to impress xxx xXXXXK RXRXXXKRX XXa ee aneere oS a 
those around him 9 x x x «x x x ° imaginary mile- 
-is woefully x . o pa stone in the turn- 
small. Buthisun- 9 xxxxx x xxxxx 00 x 00 mux x xx @ Pike track of hu- 
conscious influ- xg xxxxxxxxxax 000000000 xox x man life, at once 
ence, the silent, 9 xxxxxxxx00xx 00000000000 RmKXxxaK @ esting place 
subtle radiation yg  gyxxxxxxx 000000000 xovowxx x for thought and 
of his personal- 9 XxX XXX © meditation and a 
ity, the effect of x x x Starting point for 
his words and 4 e fresh exertion in 
acts, the trifleshe x the performance 
never considers 9 © of our journey. 
= tremendous. x x The man who 
(67 words)—Wil- , ee | t least 
liam George Jor- oes not a eas 
den. , x x propose to him- 
° © self to be better 
3. Aparticular * x this year than he 
train of thought °® ® was last must be 
persisted in, be it * x either very good 
good or bad, can- ° ° or very bad in- 
not fail to pro- x x deed. And only 
duce its resultson ® © to propose to be 
the character and % x better is some- 
circumstances. A ® e thing. If nothing 
man cannot di- *% x else it is an ac- 
rectly choose his ©® e knowledgment of 
circumstances, but x x our need to be so 
he can choose 0 eo which is the first 
his thoughts, and xxx XERXXX xxx step toward 
so, indirectly, yet ° x x x x x x 9 amendment. 
surely, shape his x x x x But, in fact, to 
circumstances. @ 00x 00 AXXXK K XKAAK 00x 00 o propose to oneself 
(44 words)— x 900000000 KXWAKKAKKE 000000000 x to do well is in 
James Allen, e 00000000000 SOCIOL 00000000000 9 some sort to do 
x 000000000 BAKKE ooo000000 x «SC WC!!! positively, 
4. Itisagreat 4 00000 nus 00000 e for there is no 
mistake to think , 000 000 z ‘Such thing as a 
anything too pro- 4 9 0 @ ‘stationary point 
found or rich for ggg oxo xeoxeROZOROZOXOROROROS in human endeav- 


a popular audi- 
ence. No train of 
thought is too 
deep, or subtle, or grand; but the manner of 
presenting it to their untutored minds should 
be peculiar. It should be presented in anecdote 
or sparkling truism or telling illustration, or 
stinging epithet; always in some concrete form 

never in a logical, abstract, syllogistic shape. 
(67 words)—Rufus Choate. 


5. In short, friends, let us realize that in 
very truth we are knit together in ties of 
brotherhood, and that while it is proper and 
necessary that we should insist upon our rights, 
we should yet be patient and considerate in 


ist Paize, Desionep sy Miss Etuet Gorpow, Curcaco, Itt. 


ors. He who is 
not worse to-day 
than he was yes- 
terday is better, and he who is not better is 
worse. (150 words)—Charles Lamb. 
Thinking Right 

8. If a man thinks every one is against him 
he will treat them so they will be. If he thinks 
every one is a friend he will treat them nicely 
and they will be friends. If a man is suspicious 
of every one tney will be suspicious of him. 
You get just what is coming to you, good or 
bad—that’s sure. If you keep on fighting you'll 
get licked some time, good and plenty. (79 
words )—Buster Brown. 
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Prize Design Competition 


Winners 

First prize: Miss Ethel Gordon, U. S. 
District Attorney's Office, Chicago. 

Second prize: Miss Josephine Wiersema, 
J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, 
Ill. 

Third prize: Mr. Edward Harris, Stam- 
baugh, Mich. 


HE design to which the first prize 
is being awarded might be effectively 
used in a number of different ways. 

It would make an attractive cover de- 
sign for a calendar or a booklet of type- 
written quotations. The artist is to be 
commended for keeping the motif simple, 
for the simplicity of the design, and the 
arrangement. Typographically Miss Gor- 
don’s work is without error, and the result 
shows a perfect mastery of the machine. 
Among the other excellent designs con- 
tributed by the same expert typist are a 
Christmas Greeting, ornamented with a 
holly design, and a very attractive ribbon 
book mark with a simple border design 
and a suitable quotation. 


Ee 
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2p Prize, Desicnep sy Miss JoserHink Wiersema, 
“cero, Ib. 


It is always difficult to portray an ani- 
mal or bird on the machine and retain any 
semblance of reality. Miss Josephine 
Wiersema has succeeded wonderfully well 
in giving to the goat its characteristic alert- 
ness and pugnacity. A distinctive feature 
in her work is the clever introduction of 
shading. 

The duck border by Mr. Edward Harris 


has been awarded third place. This is to 
be commended for its simplicity and strict 
conventionality. The majority of would- 
be typograph artists make the mistake of 
attempting too much, of combining too 











3p Prize, Desicnep sy Mr. Enwarp Harris, Stampavcn, 
ICH. 


many characters in one design and of 
losing sight of the laws of proportion and 
balance. 

Honorable Mention 

Sets of papers deserving special men- 
tion were received from: J. Sterling Mor- 
ton High School, Cicero, Illinois, Miss 
Daisy M. Bell, Teacher; Coleman National 
Business College, Newark, N. J., Miss 
Adah Rogers, Teacher. 

Unfortunately a number of ingeniously 
planned and excellently typewritten papers 
could not be considered for prizes for the 
reason that the conditions of the contest 
as outlined in the August magazine were 
not complied with. Material for repro- 
duction must be on white paper and in 
black ink. Full instructions were given 
in the August Gregg Writer for the mak- 
ing of typewritten designs, and in the 
cases where these were complied with, the 
results were clear-cut and satisfactory. 


° 


The Typewriter on the Firing Line 


WRITER on the Newark, N. J., 
Call, whose imagination is vivid 


and whose knowledge of the pos- 
sibilities of the typewriter is great, tells a 
very clever story of the adventures of the 
fictitious “Mr. Tickell Keyes’ who, with 
his trusty typewriter, had the good for- 
tune to be stranded in the war zone. 
Though “movie” outfits and cameras 
were confiscated, Mr. Keyes’ typewriter 
got through the lines. An account of how 
he depicted one stirring scene follows: 
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The Destruction of a Bridge by Motor- 
cyclists 


Searcely ten miles from the battle front Mr. 
Keyes, through the medium of a pair of binocu- 
lars, viewed many warlike scenes while perched 
amid the branches of a lofty poplar with a flag 
of truce about his neck, and as he envisaged 
the battlefield he permitted his fingers to roam 
at will over the keyboard of his typewriter, 
limning his wonderful sketches while inspiration 
ran riot within him. 

It was from this strategic location that Mr. 
Keyes witnessed the dynamiting of a bridge by 
a pair of fearless Belgian motorcyclists. ‘The 
name of the river over which the bridge passed 
and its location, Mr. Keyes, handling his story 
in the most up-to-date manner, refuses to men- 
tion, and in this respect his 
copy is on a par with that 
of the most famous war 
correspondents. Mr. Keyes 
vividly portrays the engi- 8 
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heads represent the reins and not what the 
Viscount is saying! Note how cleverly the 
artist has suggested the unwavering de- 
termination of the patrol. 


A Projected Zeppelin Raid 


The third and last typograph in the 
series shows German Zeppelins escorting a 
fleet of transports across the channel. 
Here, according to the reporter: 

The giant aircraft are seen sweeping through 
the zone loaded to the mudguards with armed 
Uhlans, while beneath them a fleet of trans- 
ports also packed with soldiery steams for the 
Dover coast. On the flagship guiding the fleet, 
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neers of this daring feat 
speeding off to safety while 
a column of the Kaiser’s 
men in impotent rage wave 
their useless bayonets on the 
farther side of the struc- 
ture and glare at the gap 
that separates them from 
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the escaping foe. The ex- 
plosive was placed beneath 
the timbers, a cigarette lit 
and applied to the fuse, the x-{ 
motorcycle cranked and the 
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arches limping painfully in 
the rear of the column, and 
hardly had the echoes of the 
explosion died away before the rattle of his 
typewriter broke out as he dashed off his thrill- 
ing sketch. 


Patrol Stops Commissariat Wagons 


The next scene is laid near a German 
camp. The correspondent was luckily able 
to set up his machine in a hollow tree just 
before the action began. 

The sketch portrays a train of tea-laden 
commissariat wagons wending its way 
towards the lines of the Allies. The 
driver's seat is occupied by a prominent fig- 
ure in London sporting circles. To do jus- 
tice to the young hero, we should add that 
the dotted lines extending to the chargers’ 


Zeveriins EscortinG Traxsrorts Across CHannen 


only one of which is in the picture (the rest 
will be along later), a wireless apparatus 
crackles, and by wizard-like manipulation of his 
implement Mr. Keyes is able to suggest the 
inquiring trend of the messages received by 
the admiral’s operator. 

It is believed that these few sketches 
will open up a new field for the ambitious 
and artistic typist. 


oOo 


Practice writing the common beginnings 
and complimentary endings of letters. As 
they are familiar, they are always uttered 
rapidly by dictators. Write them over 
and over until you can execute them rapid- 
ly—mechanically. 
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Convention of the Gregg Shorthand Federation—continued 


Mr. Williams (Chairman): If Mr. 
Gregg is ready, we will now have “The 
Next Step Forward.” 


‘*The Next Step Forward"’ 


Mr. Gregg: My friends, I am not quite 
ready. I was unable to prepare anything 
for this address and am sorry to begin 
with that apology. I have been working on 
this new plan for the last two evenings 
until about two in the morning, and am 
suffering from such a bad cold that I don’t 
know that I can make myself fully under- 
stood. 

For a long time I have realized that 
there is a great responsibility resting upon 
us by reason of the success of our move- 
ment. The success of Gregg Shorthand, 
as you know, has been so wonderful that 
much of our time has been devoted to 
building up an organization to cope with 
it. We have now reached the point where 
we realize that we owe it to the profes- 
sion, to the shorthand community, to the 
young people who are studying shorthand, 
to make this organization a much greater 
power for good than it has been in the 
past. In saying that, I do not mean to 
reflect in the least on the good work that 
has already been done by this association. 
It has been the most effective organiza- 
tion, I believe, for the advancement of the 
standards of shorthand teaching that the 
world has known. There remains, never- 
theless, a great sphere of usefulness for 
it, to which I think its activities should 
now be directed. 


Remarkable Progress of System 


Before I proceed further, I want to give 
you some statistics that have not yet been 
published about the teaching of shorthand 
in the high schools. The statistics that 
have been published in the past have 
merely summarized the representation of 
the leading systems, but have not given the 
details. 

[The figures were then read by Mr. Duncan 
and the teachers made notes of the figures for 
the thirty-eight systems or text-books that were 
used. The total showed that shorthand was 
taught in 1,844 cities, of which 994 were teach- 
ing Gregg Shorthand—an excess of Gregg over 
all the other systems of 144 cities, or a percent- 


age of 53.9 per cent. The totals were greeted 
with applause.] 


I thought those figures would be inter- 
esting to you as showing the trend of 
things. It should be borne in mind that 
these figures relate entirely to the high 
schools and not even to the number of high 
schools, but to the number of cities in 
which there are high school departments 
teaching shorthand and typewriting. 

{[Mr. Gregg then proceeded to analyze the 
figures as showing the progress that had been 
made by the system in the various sections of 
the country, and gave information as to the 
plans for future work. In the course of this 
he gave some interesting information about the 
progress of the system in the Eastern schools, 
and announced that the Board of Superintend- 
ents of New York City had unanimously recom- 
mended a trial of the system in two of the 
evening schools, and this recommendation had 
been approved by the Board of Superintend- 
ents. He also called attention to the fact that 
some of the minor systems mentioned were 
merely local systems—text-books, in some cases, 
of the teachers in the public schools. For in- 
stance, the so-called “Gallagher-Marsh” system 
was used in the San Francisco schools, being 
published by Mr. Gallagher of San Francisco. 
The so-called “Wagner” system used in the Los 
Angeles schools was published by Mr. Wagner, 
the head of the commercial department of the 
Los Angeles schools. The Curry book used in 
the Cleveland schools was by Mr. Curry, the 
head of the shorthand department of the High 
School of Commerce, Cleveland.] 


These figures, I have said, relate only to 
the public schools. The percentage for our 
system in the private schools is much 
higher, as you are aware, and the figures 
will run to about 70 per cent. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to secure absolutely reliable 
data on the private schools because so many 
of them profess to teach any and all sys- 
tems. 

We all believe in the system, and I do 
not need to argue with you about its future. 
Even the teachers and the managers of 
schools who use other. systems realize, 
when they consider the continuous forward 
progress of Gregg Shorthand, that it is 
only a question of a very short time before 
it is almost universally used in the public 
and private schools. 

All of this imposes on us, as I said, a 
grave responsibility for the better equip- 
ment of our teachers, for the advancement 
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of the standards of the work in the class 
room, which, in its turn, will advance the 
standards of writers and reporters. Be- 
cause we have the leadership in the short- 
hand world, we must not rest content until 
we have greatly advanced the standards of 
shorthand instruction the world over. Our 
success means increased responsibility. 

I have been studying this matter closely 
for some time under the sense of this re- 
sponsibility, and one of the greatest defects 
in our work seems to be that we have no 
higher grade certificates for teachers. 
There is at present no distinction made be- 
tween a teacher who has just passed 
through school and taken a theory examina- 
tion, and a teacher who has had special 
training and practical experience in school 
work. The highly qualified and experi- 
enced teacher of the system has nothing to 
present to superintendents or principals of 
schools to show that he or she has certain 
qualifications and educational preparation, 
and has had sufficient experience to com- 
mand a good position and a good salary. 
I think, then, that the first step we should 
take in this organization is to grant a 
higher certificate for teachers of experi- 
ence, knowledge and training—a mark of 
high degree, as it were. This can be done 
by formulating rules for an examination 
conducted by a Board of Examiners ap- 
pointed by this body, which shall conduct 
examinations at this coavention and con- 
ventions of other associations, and, indeed, 
wherever the Board of Examiners may ap- 
point a committee to conduct such examina- 
tion. 

I do not, for one moment, put this forth 
as an original idea—it is not an experi- 
ment. As you know, I have been engaged 
each summer in the past two years in in- 
troducing the light of shorthand progress 
in Great Britain. While the shorthand 
teachers in England are not working under 
as favorable conditions as we are, either as 
regards the equipment of their schools or 
the time given to the subject, they are 
ahead of us in the way of having organiza- 
tions which conduct examinations and 
grant certificates that are recognized by the 
educational authorities. It has come to 
this, that it is practically impossible for a 
teacher not having a certificate from the 
shorthand teachers’ association to secure 
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appointment as a teacher of shorthand in 
the public schools or council schools, as 
they are called. That plan with certain 
modifications can be adopted by us. 


What Will Be Accomplished 


If we carry out this plan, it will mean 
that our teachers will be more highly 
qualified because they will all want to have 
a certificate that stands for a high degree 
of excellence and skill. It will mean that 
after a while Boards of Education, su- 
perintendents, principals in the public 
schools, managers of private schools, will 
insist upon their teachers having the cer- 
tificate as the best evidence of their capa- 
bility to give satisfactory service as teach- 
ers. It will mean that on account of the 
teachers having skill in writing as well as 
a theoretical knowledge of the principles— 
for a speed test would be part of the ex- 
amination—the standard of class room 
work would reach higher levels and thus 
the students and the schools would be 
greatly benefited. It will mean, too, that 
holders of these certificates will be able to 
command higher salaries because there will 
be a clear distinction made between those 
who have not had experience and have not 
demonstrated their skill, and those who 
hold a certificate which requires a certain 
standard. 

This is but an introduction to the report 
of the Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution. It seems to me that we have 
reached the point where we ought to have 
a Federation instead of an Association, and 
that this Federation should have different 
sections—a Teachers’ Section, a Reporters’ 
Section, and a section for any other sub- 
ject that may be deemed necessary. With 
the Federation could be affiliated the vari- 
ous local bodies such as the Eastern Gregg 
Shorthand Association, the California 
Gregg Shorthand Association, and the as- 
sociations in Washington, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and other cities. 

I think now, Mr. President, the best 
plan would be for Mr. Hagar to read the 
revision of the constitution as it has been 
outlined, and then I can explain each sec- 
tion as I understand it. Afterwards we 
can amend it and vote on it section by sec- 
tion. 

[Mr. Hagar then read his report on the 
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revision of the constitution, which was ex- 
plained by Mr. Gregg, generally discussed, 
amended and adopted. } 

Thursday Afternoon 


First came the Question Box conducted 
by Miss Dixon. After a number of ques- 
tions had been disposed of, particularly 
with reference to the teaching of typewrit- 
ing, Miss Emma H. Hagenstein (who re- 
turned from Europe on the last steamer to 
sail from a German port before war was 
declared) was asked to tell some of her 
experiences. Miss Hagenstein gave a very 
interesting account of her visits to schools 
in England and Germany. She found -it 
difficult to get permission to visit the pub- 
lic schools in Germany, and was impressed 
with the rather military methods of dis- 
cipline and instruction. When a teacher 
asked a question the children raised their 
hands with a precise military gesture 
(which Miss MHagenstein _ illustrated) ; 
whenever the principal and Miss Hagen- 
stein came into a room the whole student 
body rose to its feet—rose together, not 
one here and there—and remained stand- 
ing until the principal asked them to be 
seated. “The only thing I liked about that 
school was, the teachers seemed to know 
their business and the children actually 
learned their lessons.” 


The Par Value of Shorthand 


The next topic on the program was “The 
Par Value of Shorthand,” by Frederick J. 
Rose, court reporter, Chicago. Mr. Rose, 
who was cordially greeted, said: 

“When I was asked by the Program 
Committee to take a place on your pro- 
gram, I did just what a somewhat elderly 
spinster lady did when she received a pro- 
posal of marriage. She said ‘Yes’ without 
giving a second thought. Be it to my 
credit that I didn’t back down, having said 
‘Yes’—not for one minute. 

“I have been accused within the last 
twelve months of carrying water on both 
shoulders because of my friendship with 
the author of your system, and, with a 
great many writers of your system, and 
your system itself, being a Pitman writer. 
I make no excuse or apology for that. I 
don’t know which shoulder is supposed to 
be the Pitman shoulder, or which shoulder 
is supposed to be the Gregg shoulder. I 
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do feel, coming before you, somewhat 
empty-handed simply because of my lack 
of an intimate knowledge of the technique 
of your system. But in discussing the 
question of the par value of shorthand I 
have no difficulty whatever; it is just as 
simple as asking whether a shorthand in- 
structor should spend her evenings in 
checking transcripts, and the answer is 
scarcely longer than the most efficient of 
embracive answers given by the word ‘No.’ 
My answer to what is the par value of 
shorthand, is scarcely longer—it is, just 
one hundred per cent efficiency. The par 
value of shorthand is one hundred cents’ 
worth to the dollar.” 

Mr. Rose then read a masterly paper on 
the subject, which we hope to print in an 
early issue of the magazine. In the course 
of his remarks he interpolated a strong 
condemnation of the fraudulent advertising 
indulged in by certain systems of short- 
hand. He held up a full-page advertise- 
ment in a Texas newspaper in which a 
complete course in a system of shorthand 
“learned in seven days” could be had for 
a dollar and ninety-eight cents. Mr. Rose 
remarked: “I remember fifteen years ago, 
when I was reporting lectures by the au- 
thor of the ‘Heavenly Twins,’ she made a 
statement which has always remained in 
my mind—‘The most obvious is that which 
is most obscure.’ 
advertisement is fraudulent, and yet with 
the general public who are not very 
familiar with shorthand, this sort of thing 
passes muster.” 

Mr. Rose also gave some very interesting 
personal experiences in reporting conven- 
tions and in court reporting as showing the 
difficulties involved, and the necessity for 
experience, knowledge and skill. He said: 
“From all this I want you to understand 
that in acquiring shorthand you are acquir- 
ing something more, and that something 
more is required of you, than the ability 
to write just so many words a minute. As 
you acquire shorthand you will inevitably 
find that these extra qualities are added on 
to vou.” 

Mr. Rose is an eloquent, forceful and al- 
ways interesting speaker. The hearty ap- 
plause at the conclusion of his address 
showed how much his part in the proceed- 
ings was appreciated. 


It is obvious that that - 
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An Employer of Stenographers Speaks 


President Duncan then announced that, 
through the efforts of Miss Lovell, Mr. 
Towsley, who employs all the stenog- 
raphers for the retail establishment of 
Marshall Field, consented to answer some 
questions on what was required of stenog- 
raphers. Mr. Towsley said that he came 
prepared to answer questions, but not to 
make a speech. One question that was 
asked him was, “What are some of the 
difficulties that you have with stenog- 
raphers?” Mr. Towsley emphasized the 
importance of a good fundamental educa- 
tion as a preparation for stenographic 
work. He regretted that many business 
schools endeavor to induce the young peo- 
ple to leave the public schools before they 
are properly equipped for life. He said: 


Accuracy the First Requisite 


We try, as far as possible, to employ those 
who have had a high school education because 
I believe they are more inclined to be thinkers 
than those who simply finish the eighth grade. 
I may say, however, that those who come to 
us from the eighth grade are usually fresher 
in their spelling and some of those things than 
high school graduates. I don’t know why this 
is, but it is a fact as I find it. One difficulty 
seems to be that so many young people seem 
to feel that the main thing for them is to be 
able to get down the dictation into characters 
which they will be able to transcribe. They 
make such a point of that that they transcribe 
what the character seems to say whether it 
makes sense or not. 

There are many men occupying important 
positions not because of their educational ad- 
vantages, but because they are naturally gifted 
along certain lines, and so they are promoted 
along those lines until they stand high in the 
business world. Such men realize that they 
must lean very heavily upon the knowledge and 
education possessed by their stenographers. 


Mr. Towsley then proceeded to illus- 
trate the amusing errors made by stenog- 
raphers through lack of intelligence. In 
answer to questions, Mr. Towsley said that 
they did not consider the number of letters 
produced by stenographers so much as the 
accuracy of them. 

“We give them plenty of time to get the 
letters out—all we want is that they do 
them right.””. They generally employ only 
experienced stenographers, but there are 
exceptions to that rule. When stenog- 
raphers come to them without experience 
who appear to have the right qualifications, 
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they are given a chance. Speed in short- 
hand, however, is very desirable because 
“men are very busy these days, particular- 
ly so, I think, in Chicago and the Western 
states.” Dictation should be taken rapidly, 
but the stenographer should write the let- 
ters so accurately and perfectly that the 
dictator won't have to read them over at all. 

In answer to the question as to what 
speed is required of beginners, Mr. Tows- 
ley said one hundred words a minute was 
satisfactory if the transcripts were made 
accurately. He said: 


Correct Spelling Important 


When I took up shorthand, my penmanship 
was entirely ruined; it became so angular that 
it was of no value any more. I understand that 
the new systems which have come in relieve the 
student of that embarrassment and I hope that 
is true. I took spelling and penmanship at the 
same time with the shorthand and typewriting. 

We have a school at Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. In this school we devote two hours a 
day to the four studies I mentioned. Last year 
we had seventy-five pupils in our school. This 
work is done in Marshall Field & Company's 
time, from 8:30 to 9:30 in the morning, and 
from 2:45 to 3:45 in the afternoon. In this 
school we also have spelling matches, using a 
commercial speller. I have added to that by 
writing to each section manager and executive 
throughout the house asking them to send me 
a list of the words common to their part of 
the business. We have over 700 words relating 
to the business. These are the words that are 
used on the day of graduation. 


President Duncan asked if he had many 
stenographers who wrote Gregg Short- 
hand. In answering, Mr. Towsley said: 


Shorthand a Stepping-Stone to Success 


I cannot tell that. I had one in my own office. 
I am very sure, though, that there are a good 
many who are using the system now, as I have 
made it my business to encourage the office 
boys in the store to take up stenography, and 
a number of them have gone to this school. I 
know of one who has been receiving training in 
this school within the last year. It seems to 
me that it is a very wise step on the part of a 
young man who has had to leave school because 
he had to work, and not because he wanted to do 
so, to take the advantage of an opportunity of 
that sort. We do not want our people to feel 
for a minute that they will always remain ste- 
nographers. Our assistant buyer began in my 
office as an office boy, then became a stenog- 
rapher, and then went into the stock depart- 
ment. One of the men who learned shorthand 
in this way is now a big man in our New York 
office. He did not have any advantages at all, 
but he went to night school, studied shorthand, 
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got the habit of thinking, and has been pro- 
moted in that way. 

Mr. Gurtler asked Mr. Towsley if he 
turned over the correspondence to stenog- 
raphers to answer without dictation. Mr. 
Towsley said: “We have established in 
the store what we call a correspondence 
bureau. Any employee who wishes to 
write to a customer will write a letter on 
a correspondence blank and send it through 
the house system. The man in that office, 
in turn, has other people write the letters. 
He says, ‘Answer that.’ They write the 
letters and bring them to him and he signs 
them all. That brings a matter of edu- 
cation to the stenographers and something 
they look forward to.” 

Some one asked, ““When your people are 
very busy, do they use the stamp ‘Dic- 
tated but not read’?” Mr. Towsley said: 


“Never; and we never say “Thanking you 
in advance.’ [Laughter.] 


Miss Lovell: From my visits to Mar- 
shall Field & Company, I learned there 
that Mr. Towsley is a very patient dictator. 
In fact, I found all through that institu- 
tion a desire to help people to grow, with- 
out making them feel that they must turn 
out a certain number of letters a day. I 
think that is very sensible co-operation and 
it has been very helpful to all.” 

The next subject on the program was a 
paper by Miss Lovell on “What I Have 
Done to Increase My Acquaintance with 
Business Men and How I Expect It to 
Help My Students.” We expect to give 
this paper in an early issue of the maga- 
zine. ' 


(To be continued) 


oOo 
Shorthand Will Displace Longhand 


mond, the progressive instructor in 

shorthand and typewriting in the 
San Jose, California, High School, thinks 
will happen. She also believes that short- 
hand ought to be taught in the grades. A 
writer in the San Jose Mercury-Herald 
visited the rooms of the evening high school 
recently and had an interview with Mrs. 
Desmond. 

“Mrs. Desmond believes the time is coming 
in the next twenty or twenty-five years,” says 
the writer, “when shorthand will be used al- 
most exclusively in place of longhand and she 
also thinks it should be taught in the grammar 
schools. She is quite anxious to determine at 
what age it may be effectively taught. At the 
present time she has a pupil—a boy—in the 
evening school, thirteen years of age, who shows 
remarkable ability as a stenographer.” 

In this connection should be mentioned 
the work of Miss Gertrude Harvey, a child 
of seven, who surprised the Silver Jubi- 
leeites in Chicago a year ago last summer 
by writing Gregg Shorthand on the black- 
board. 

The head of the commercial department 
in the San Jose High School is Mr. Regi- 
nald R. Stuart. Judging from the account 
in the paper already quoted, his energy 
and enthusiasm in the conduct of the de- 
partment are building an enviable repu- 
tation for him in the town. The article 


jc is what Mrs. Daisy Fox Des- 


states that Mr. Stuart has been notified 
that the University of California will give 
the evening school students credits for 
their work, which must, of course, be good 
news to those intending to enter the uni- 
versity. 

The opinions teachers entertain of each 
other do not often get into print, but in 
this account we find the following interest- 
ing tribute to Mr. Stuart by Mrs. Des- 
mond: 

The most praiseworthy thing you can say 
about Mr. Stuart and his force and power as a 
teacher will not be an exaggeration. He is a 
wonderful man in the position he occupies. I 
can’t begin to tell you of the ability he has, 
and he is so quiet and unassuming with it all. 
But just see what he is doing with this com- 
mercial department. 

It’s a very instructive article and the 
pictures of the students at the typewriters 
give it intense human interest. The meth- 
ods described as being used to make the 
work interesting as well as profitable to 
the evening classes are unique and must 
be highly successful. 

eoOed 

Do you strive each day to do your work 
a little more accurately, neatly, and quick- 
ly than you did it the day before? If so, 
you are on the road to success and advance- 
ment. 
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Does It Pay to Work Overtime? 


worker is a time-server and that the 

introduction of efficiency methods is 
making office work more mechanical. Of- 
fice managers claim that they secure better 
results in a large office when work is be- 
gun and ended on the dot and no overtime 
required. There will always be many po- 
sitions, however, and very desirable ones 
at that, where the work cannot be thus 
regulated, and hence the problem of work- 
ing overtime is a live one. 

4. I have been offered a very attractive posi- 
tion which has just one drawback. I shall 
have to work overtime evenings, and sometimes 
Sundays. What would you advise me to do 
about accepting a place under these conditions? 


I has been said that the average office 


In the minds of most of our readers the 
stenographer who hesitates about accepting 
an otherwise desirable position on account 
of the possibility of evertime work lacks 
initiative and is not worthy of the chance. 

Mr. Charles A. Taylor, Walsenburg, 
Colo., prefaces his very clever contribution 
with the accusation that “too large a num- 
ber of young men and women have been 
smitten with the bludgeon of laziness.” 

If you are physically sound, mentally capable, 
have learned shorthand and typewriting as it 
was intended you should learn them; if you 
fully understand the meaning of the word 
“initiative” and have the ability to demonstrate 
the fact; if you possess a reasonable degree 
of horse-sense, have acquired the art of “tend- 
ing to your knittin’”; if you endeavor at all 
times to personify the “wise old owl,” and have 
sufficient backbone to forego the burning of 
midnight oil for pleasure’s sake; if you can 
banish all thought of the clock, sun or moon 
with a light heart and a smiling countenance 
when your prospective employer requires your 
services after the ordinary office hours; if you 
possess the above qualifications (and all com- 
petent stenographers do possess them), then 
my advice to you is this: Accept the “very 
attractive position” which-you say you have 


been offered, and if your employer hails from 
the right kind of stock, an increased salary 
check will be forthcoming in due time. 


From Mr. A. A. Lang, Atchison High 
School, Atchison, Kans., comes the follow- 
ing sound advice as to the advantages of 
the absence of iron-clad rules in regard to 
the hours and details of office work: 


If the position you have been offered really 
has attractions—high salary, a good office to 
work in, high class people to work with, an 
opportunity to learn the business that makes 
this position “attractive,” a place where you can 
meet and come in touch with the best business 
people, the kind that are worth knowing—you 
would be very unwise for not accepting it at 
once, 

“Attractive” positions usually are filled by 
high class employees whose employers let them 
do very much as they please, provided they get 
out the required work. Evening work is com- 
pensated for by afternoons off for ball games, 
and an “attractive” position usually carries a 
salary of sufficient proportions to make over- 
time work far from unpleasant. Many business 
men find it necessary to work evenings. 

For positions of this kind employers want 
assistants who know their business so well that 
they require little or no supervision, and you 
ought to consider it a compliment to your 
ability and character to even be considered for 
such a position. Ordinary people seldom hear 
of such positions until after more capable per- 
sons have secured them. 


Miss Edith L. Mook, Denver, Colo., a 
stenographer of wide and successful ex- 
perience, thinks the position worth trying, 
though she sees the possibility of its de- 
veloping unsatisfactorily. 

Accept the position if, as you say, it is desir- 
able in other respects. It may not prove as 
strenuous as you suppose. Oftentimes one is 
told that a position may require evening or 
Sunday work, for the employer cannot know 
just the speed or ability of the one he will 
employ; and one who accepts such a position 
finds that after he is accustomed to the work 
the extra time.is rarely needed. Such _—— 
tion is often an incentive to increase spe 
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that the work may be finished before closing 
time. Of course, this incentive should not lead 
to carelessness in the work. If you do have 
to put in some extra hours now and then, it is 
good training for your patience and powers of 
endurance, as well as your ability to meet an 
emergency and be cheerful under difficulties. 
Also, an employer will often, if possible, grant 
special favors to one who will cheerfully and 
willingly put in extra time and service when it 
is required. The Sunday work means a real 
sacrifice, especially to one who is accustomed 
to church attendance, but if only occasional, 
even this should be cheerfully given if the 
exigencies of the work make it essential. 

Of course, should you find that there is a 
great deal of night and Sunday work, and it is 
leaving you no time for rest or recreation, and 
perhaps injuring your health, the sensible thing 
to do is to look for another position. 


A clergyman, Rev. Henry C. Staunton, 
Binghamton, N. Y., sends us a discussion 
bringing out quite a different phase of the 
question. We are glad to give space to 
his views and to his very practical sug- 
gestion as to the solution of the financial 
problem involved. 


A clergyman need offer no apology for being 
interested in securing and maintaining the 
unique character of Sunday, and the cessation 
so far as possible of secular work on that day 
of the week. Apart from the religious side 
of the question, it should be remembered that 
it is to the advantage of every worker that 
that unique character be maintained. 

The interest of the employer is in the direc- 
tion of extending the working hours—getting 
as much labor as possible for as little money 
as possible. The interest of the employee is in 
the direction of restricting these hours. This 
condition of affairs will always exist. 

You cannot solve this economic problem by 
religious or social arguments. It is a financial 
problem, and in the business world must be 
solved by financial arguments. Of course, I 
am here referring to the solution of the general 
problem, not to the decision to be made by 
any individual worker or employer, where both 
religious and social considerations should and 
will have due weight. 

In the complex world of to-day a certain 
amount of Sunday work is absolutely necessary. 
Telephone and car service, for example, must 
be maintained, at least partially. The thing to 
do is to so handicap overtime and Sunday work 
that it will be demanded by the employer only 
where it is really necessary. This can only be 
done by making it less productive to the em- 
ployer. 

It is my firm conviction that it is the duty 
of all workers, for their own protection, to 
demand that full double pay be given for all 
Sunday and overtime work. If this should be 
done by all workers, it would solve the problem 
automatically. 

In the absence of union conditions in any 


grade of employment, this can only be done by 
the adherence of the individual workers to such 
a principle. Some will not be loyal to the 
principle, but the tendency would be for the 
more intelligent and therefore the better work- 
ers to stand by it, thus making employers who 
insist on Sunday or overtime work at regular 
pay obliged to be content with poorer helpers, 
and thus in the long run solving the problem 
indirectly. This can be done so soon as the 
principle involved is universally recognized by 
the workers. 

For the above reason I would advise that 
your correspondent should insist upon double 
pay for Sunday or overtime work, or refuse 
the position, and wait for another opening for 
promotion, which will not be long in coming if 
the work done is of a superior quality. There 
is nothing lost by such a course, for in all 
cases where there is not a heavy financial 
burden to be carried, the hours of rest are 
much more valuable in terms of health and 
efficiency to the employee than the pay (even 
double) gained by his sacrifice. 


Mr. W. E. Potter, High School, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., draws from his own ex- 
perience to prove that overtime work is in 
some positions a necessity and that will- 
ingness to do this work often brings oppor- 
tunities for further promotion. 


Nearly all successful bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers have found it necessary to work over- 
time, some time during their experience. The 
writer worked nearly five years as bookkeeper- 
stenographer for one of the largest publishing 
houses in the city of St. Louis, during which 
time it was often quite necessary to work until 
after six in the evening. While becoming 
familiar with the business, he worked until ten 
o'clock at night, and occasionally on Sunday. 
He also recalls another excellent position, with 
a wholesale house, where he frequently worked 
as late as ten o’clock at night, and as late as 
two o’clock on Sunday afternoons. These were 
stepping-stones to the better positions that 
followed. 

A teacher’s work is not always done when 
he closes the schoolroom door behind him after 
school in the evening; and very few are so 
fortunate as to begin work at nine o'clock in 
the morning and quit at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The coveted heights of success are never 
reached by clock-watchers; but are attained by 
those who are efficient and use their ability in 
conserving the interests of their employers, as 
well as in the cheerful discharge of their daily 
duties, even though occasionally called upon to 
work overtime and Sundays. Better work over- 
time to conciliate your employer and hold a 
good position than to be constantly in search 
of the elusive gold at the end of the rainbow. 


The only really strenuous objection to 
overtime work is from Mrs. J. Everett 
Jones, Tulsa, Okla. Her attitude is that 
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a stenographer needs constant mental 
stimulus from outside sources and that the 
margin of time and strength can best be 
given to reading and the right kind of 
social diversion: 

There is just one situation which I could 
be a victim of, and which would compel me 
to accept the position you mention, however 
attractive the salary might be; and that is, if 
I were without work, saw no immediate pros- 
pects of getting a position, and needed money 
for living expenses. 

Bear this in mind: We work to live, but we 
do not live to work; that is, our spiritual, 
mental and physical development in this life 
is more important than a few dollars a month 
extra salary. You need every minute outside 
of working hours that you can possibly get, for 
necessary recreation and beneficial reading. A 
stenographer nowadays must keep constantly 
brushing up in his profession, keep abreast of 
the times, read the newspapers, articles on 
public affairs in magazines, attend church, make 
friends, and in all ways live a full life, or else 
he will be superseded by some one who does 
these things. It is not the mechanical part 
of office work that brings success so much as it 
is personality. In fact, the skill in handling 
your work depends on your personality; I use 
personality in this sense as being your mental 
and social development. 

Turning to the physical side of the ques- 
tion: overwork is a direct violation of nature’s 
laws, and the violator must pay. A position 
such as is described will stunt your growth 
professionally. If a young lady asks this ques- 
tion, my answer is No, No, No. Do not under 
any circumstances accept the position. If a 
young man, only would I accept it under the 
above mentioned circumstances, and that only 
for long enough to tide me over. There are 
too many “normal” positions paying good sal- 
aries to tie yourself up in this way. 


° 


Stick to Shorthand 


2. I am a young woman holding my first 
office position. I studied shorthand and type- 
writing, but in my present place I do nothing 
but billing, using a special billing typewriter. 
Can your readers tell me whether this work 
affords as good opportunities for advancement 
as would shorthand? And if shorthand is to 
be preferred, how can I secure a transfer to 
that kind of work? 

“Stick to shorthand and don’t let your- 
self get side-tracked,” is the unanimous 
verdict. One girl writes of her first posi- 
tion and the mistake she made in accept- 
ing other work than shorthand because the 
other work offered a small immediate raise. 
After over a year she realized that she had 
reached the limit in salary while other girls 
in the same concern were in line for pro- 


motion just because they had had steno- 
graphic experience. It meant several 
months’ hard work in night school to re- 
gain the ground lost during that year, but 
she decided that it was worth the effort 
and she is now a stenographer “for keeps.” 

Mrs. J. Everett Jones believes that the 
opportunity for advancement in general 
clerical work is nil: 

Decidedly no, billing does not afford as good 
opportunities for advancement as does short- 
hand. You spent your time and money study- 
ing shorthand, did you not? One could be 
a bill clerk and never have attended a business 
college, and never have systematically learned 
to use the typewriter. It is unfortunate that 
your position does not have some stenographic 
duties connected with it. If you had any spare 
time during the day in which you could assist 
the regular stenographer, or in which you could 
perhaps handle the correspondence of one de- 
partment or office, as the case may be, you 
might in this way keep your shorthand alive, 
and be able to. climb up by it. 

If you are not using any shorthand now, 
and you do not see any position higher up 
to which a bill clerk may ascend, with your 
firm, I would advise your attending the night 
school of the business college, entering the 
speed class, and as soon as you are able to 
hold a stenographic position, apply for one. 

If a young man had your present position, he 
might in time arrive at the head of the ship- 
ping department, but I have observed that the 
opportunities for a young woman’s advance- 
ment in your work are not many. 

Miss Helen Turner, New York City, is 
another reader who believes in the superior 
opportunities open to the stenographer: 

On the average, a shorthand writer has 
better opportunities than employees in clerical 
positions, for the stenographer gets a closer 
insight into the business. Stenographic work 
offers chances for intellectual development and 
for the use of previously acquired knowledge 
and skill. Then, too, a stenographer has less 
of the mechanical and routine work than does 
the operator of a billing machine or of any 
other mechanism. If you cannot secure other 
work in the office with which you are now 
located, I should advise you to enroll with 
a reliable employment bureau and to answer 
advertisements in the leading local papers. 

Mr. H. E. Kemp, Yeatman High School, 
St. Louis, Mo., in comparing the oppor- 
tunities in stenographic work and in 
clerical work, speaks of the advantage of 
the variety offered in the average steno- 
graphic position. 

In some concerns your work may offer better 
opportunities for advancement than shorthand. 


So much depends on you as an individual. It 
depends on your individual likes or dislikes. 
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Personal tastes differ. So do business con- 
cerns differ. If you think you would prefer 
shorthand work personally, then study the situ- 
ation. If the concern with which you are 
seems to be of such a kind that you are likely 
to be kept on this billing work indefinitely, 
when you would prefer shorthand work, then 
make that fact known to the employer. If 
no opportunities are offered for changing, let 
it be known that you are looking for a dif- 
ferent position, but be sure that the exact 
reason is understood perfectly by your em- 
ployer. 

As a rule, shorthand work offers better 
opportunities for advancement than either 
billing or any other clerical work, including 
bookkeeping, because the stenographer is much 
more apt to be called upon to do work for 
a variety of employers and heads of depart- 
ments. Therefore, he has a much better op- 
portunity to make himself useful than has a 
clerk or bookkeeper. 


Charges for Convention Reporting 


3. I am asked to report a convention which 
wil hold two sessions daily for three days. 
Some of the persons who take part will read 
papers, and others will speak off-hand. A 
verbatim report of the whole proceedings is 
required. What is the usual charge for such 
work? What would be a reasonable charge 
for preparing a brief report, say about twenty- 
five typewritten pages, for publication in the 
official organ of the association holding the 
convention? 


We are indebted to Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
convention and court reporter, Chicago, for 
the following information in regard to con- 
vention rates charged by Chicago re- 
porters: 

Attendance, $10 a day. 


Transcript: 

Original, 50c a page. 

First carbon, lic a page. 

Subsequent carbons, 10c a page. 

A page is understood to contain 250 
words. 

Where a condensed report is required in 
addition to the regular report, it is cus- 
tomary to make a charge based on the 
amount of time required. 


@ 


Referred for Answer 


9. Are stenographers ever called upon to 
take dictation over the telephone? If so, under 
what conditions? Is any special training nec- 
essary to enable one to take telephone dicta- 
tion ? 

10. Are there any established charges for 
translation? I have been asked to furnish 
typewritten copies of German letters and ad- 
vertisements with typewritten translation. This 
work is surely worth more than ordinary copy 
work, but I am in doubt as to a reasonable 
charge. 

11. Is there any way of measuring the 
amount of energy expended by a stenographer 
in the course of a day’s work? 

12. I live in a small town where there are 
no business schools and my parents cannot 
spare me to go to a-nearby city for a regular 
business course. I have taken up Gregg Short- 
hand from a very good correspondence school 
and have been taking dictation in my father’s 
office for several months. The work which I 
get averages about four letters a day and I 
know that I must have more practice in both 
shorthand and typewriting. I am very anxious 
to become an efficient stenographer and a good 
business woman and any suggestions which 
your readers can give me will be appreciated. 


oOo 
Some Suggestions on How to Use The Gregg Writer in the Class Room 


class room cannot be overestimated. 

The benefits derived from its use 
are at least threefold: The shorthand 
plates, valuable not only for the shorthand 
but also for the excellence of the articles 
themselves, inspire the student to acquire 
artistic skill and accuracy in the execution 
of his notes. 

The articles and reports on what is every 
day being accomplished in the shorthand 
world, the vast field of opportunities short- 
hand opens to the ambitious worker, are the 
greatest of incentives to make him put 


Tc value of the Gregg Writer in the 


forth his best efforts and to scorn medi- 
ocrity. 

The numerous ideas and suggestions 
which every issue of the magazine offers 
supply to an appreciable degree what the 
student lacks in practical office experience. 

Assign the general articles to be read 
outside of class and take time in class to 
discuss them. These stir the ambition. 

Assign the shorthand plates to the ad- 
vanced classes. Don’t make these assign- 
ments too long, as long lessons invariably 
lead to desultory and inefficient work. 
After the article has been read in class re- 
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quire the students to copy the plate at 
least once. This will promote a free, 
easy, graceful execution of the outlines. 
It is a psychological truth that one imitates 
what one admires—the artistic qualities of 
the shorthand plates never fail to inspire 
admiration—and no mind is more sus- 
ceptible to such influence than the plastic 
mind of the young student. 

For the beginner, profitable use can be 
made of the Learner's Department, and, 
in the case of the more advanced students, 
of the general articles. 

Encourage the students to work for the 
right of membership in the “Order of 
Gregg Artists.” This will lead to higher 
aspirations. 

Make the use of the Gregg Writer in the 
class room a source of pleasure to each 
student. Every teacher who is enthusiastic 
about her work can do this without con- 
scious effort. This work, carried on in a 
pleasant, interesting way, accomplishes 
permanent good and insures lasting com- 
panionship between the student and the 
Greqq Writer. 

Laura Julio, Chicago. 


I believe the best method I ever saw of 
using the Gregg Writer in class work was 
employed by a teacher of Gregg Shorthand 
in a city High School. Every student was 
required to make a copy of the plates in 
the Writer and hand it in, together with 
the typewritten transcription. The copies 
were graded and the grades and copies 
posted. Blackboard drills were given on 
outlines and phrases, and one period each 
week was confined to an open discussion of 
the different topics in the Gregg Writer. 

Donnie Lehman, Cameron, Mo. 


It is always a problem for the teacher 
to know just how to use supplementary 
material successfully. The teacher always 
has a feeling that too much time should 
not be taken from the routine work of the 
text for the purpose of presenting outside 
matter. There are so many “essentials” 
that simply must be learned by every stu- 
dent that there is a tendency away from 
supplemental material. To handle the 
Gregg Writer successfully in class requires 
careful thought on the part of the teacher. 
It cannot be left for the pupil to do 
“spasmodic” reading in the Gregg Writer 
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while he is yet a student of the Manual. 
The teacher must see to it that the work 
in the magazine is carefully planned if 
permanent results are to be secured. 

A very successful plan has been sug- 
gested by the Gregg Writer itself in the 
supplemental lessons presented each year 
in the magazine. A lesson is carefully 
planned and published in the magazine 
corresponding to each lesson in the Manual. 
With the beginner, the teacher should as- 
sign these lessons from the Gregg Writer, 
and have the pupils prepare them for 
recitation with just the same care that he 
gives to the lessons in the Manual. Any 
tendency to neglect them will result in 
failure to get the best results. 

With advanced students—students who 
have completed the work in the Manual— 
a similar method may be used. Take the 
various exercises presented each month in 
the magazine, carefully study and select 
those suitable for your class, and make 
definite assignments for study and recita- 
tion. When one number is complete, take 
up another. 

Now it would be interesting, when a 
class is taking dictation, to take say—one 
lesson each week for work in the Gregg 
Writer, one for review of the Manual, and 
the remainder for the routine work in 
dictation. But my principle is this, do not 
leave the excellent exercises in the Gregg 
Writer to the pupil alone—see that a 
definite assignment is made and a definite 
amount of work accomplished. However 
interesting these may be, the average pupil 
when left alone will be tempted to skim 
over the surface and will not usually get 
the habit of giving careful study to the 
official organ of the greatest shorthand sys- 
tem in existence. 

Let the teacher see to it that each pupil 
is provided with a copy of the Gregq 
Writer each month, and let the pupil be 
held to account for what is arranged for 
recitation work therein. It is a matter of 
little consequence as to the method of in- 
ducing the pupils to get the Gregg Writer. 
It is enough to say that the magazine is 
absolutely essential to any student of the 
system. 

Wellington Patrick, Washington, D. C. 


I would not consider a student to have 
completed a course in Gregg Shorthand 
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who had not read the Gregg Writer regu- 
larly during school work, and I am rather 
inclined to think no person would make 
much of a stenographer who did not read it 
continually after leaving school. 

I use the Gregg Writer in class work 
about as much as any text-book, particu- 
larly in advanced work. A _ continuous 
study of one or two text-books becomes 
monotonous, and as some one has said 
“variety is the spice of conversation,” the 
same is true of study. 

I have the beginning students study, 
read and copy the plates in the Learner’s 
Department, which are applicable to the 
lessons they may be studying, and I use 
the plates for supplemental work during 
recitation. 

In the intermediate dictation class, I use 
the simple business letters given, having 
the student study the plates carefully un- 
til he is thoroughly familiar with them. I 
dictate these letters to the class, having the 
students write them with their eyes closed, 
then change notebooks and read each 
other’s notes. 

With the advanced class I use all the 
plates, asking each pupil to transcribe 
them. I then dictate a plate to the class, 
having each pupil transcribe his notes and 
then compare the transcript with the offi- 
cial key. I have the students copy the 
plates again and again, making their notes 
no larger than those in the plates. This 
develops the ability to make small notes 
and execute them with grace and freedom. 

I conduct an examination each month on 
the magazine, asking questions regarding 
the essential things given in the different 
departments, and because of the examina- 
tion the student reads and re-reads the 
magazine. At this point the realization of 
the value of the magazine becomes so clear 
to the student that he will ever after read 
the Gregg Writer, and the examinations 
can be so conducted that the students 


-will look with pleasant anticipation to ex- 


amination time. 
W. S. Hollis, Portland, Oregon. 


We use the “Little Schoolmaster” in 
connection with our Manual, Progressive 
Exercises and Hints and Helps. It is in- 
dispensable both for the supplementary ex- 
ercises it contains and for the stimulating 


words which are found on each of its 
pages. 

When the pupils have taken the Manual 
lesson and have studied the corresponding 
lesson in Hints and Helps, we read the ex- 
ercises in the Gregg Writer and the pupils 
are then required to study them. The next 
day, these exercises are dictated. I find 
that this aids very much—and when the 
Progressive Exercises or the tests are given 
the pupils are well prepared. 

Later on, when the pupils have a good 
foundation, it is well to assign the advanced 
shorthand plates for study and then to have 
them read aloud in class, or written from 
dictation. 

It might be well, also, to give in dicta- 
tion the test in the O. G. A. Department, 
and when the Gregg Writer containing the 
authoritative plate comes, to let the pupils 
compare their own notes with the pub- 
lished plate. As soon as a member of the 
class prepares a satisfactory plate permit 
him to send in the next month’s test. The 
O. G. A. Certificate will prove a great in- 
centive. 

A Catholic Sister. 

Cut out plates from the Gregg Writer, 
mount on cardboard to make more substan- 
tial, and file according to lessons for which 
they are suitable. Then require each stu- 
dent to read at least one with each les- 


son; also allow any one who gets through ° 


with the work assigned to go quietly up 
and get one to read. 

Assign plates from the new Gregg 
Writer or from old ones for home work, to 
be copied in shorthand a certain number 
of times. 

Take the plate in the new Gregg Writer 
which corresponds to the lesson the stu- 
dents are on, and have them run a race in 
reading it through, the one getting it first 
to read the plate to the class. 

When the magazine first comes, have 
each student make a neat transcription of 
the articles and put away to be compared 
with the key a month later. 

Have the students transcribe the tech- 
nical and general articles in the back, then 
read the key from Expert Shorthand Speed 
Course, and note errors, practicing the out- 
lines misread several times. 

Amy D. Putnam, Arcola, N. J. 
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Spacing a Speed Factor 


NE of the things which distinguishes 
O expert from novice shorthand writ- 

ing is the use each makes of the 
shorthand characters. The expert writer 
takes full advantage of every character. 
His work is economical of-both time and 
energy. The novice, on the other hand, 
writing extravagantly long outlines, em- 
ploying the characters lavishly, and with- 
out regard to the economic necessities of 
the occasion, dissipates his energy without 
accomplishing much. If it were always 
necessary to put forth the effort of the 
beginner in order to write shorthand, we 
would never be able to do expert work. 
Experience has taught us that it pays to 
do our work as easily as we can. We 
must remember that shorthand is merely a 
brief method of writing. While it is in- 
herently brief, if written correctly, it will 
not be brief enough for rapid work unless 
the writer strives to get the full benefit 
of that brevity by eliminating all useless 
expenditures of time and energy in putting 
down characters that do not aid in acquir- 
ing legibility. 

Spacing Between Characters 


In the first place, we should have as 
few spaces or lifts of the pen as efficient 
shorthand writing will permit. That sim- 
ply means phrasing. We should not allow 
an awkward phrase to be used, however, 
simply to avoid spacing, but if we can 
join two or more outlines easily, grace- 
fully and legibly we have gained a point 
in execution and eliminated an unneces- 
sary time-consuming space. When we have 
improved our writing so there are the least 
possible number of spaces between char- 
acters consistent with efficient shorthand 
writing, then we should give attention to 


the depth and width of spacing. There 
are only two things to be accomplished in 
shorthand writing without actually writing 
anything—while the pen is in the air— 
namely, the indication of “of the” and of 
“ing” when the following word is written 
in the position of the “ing” dot. From 
this you can easily see that “air strokes” 
are relatively unimportant so far as re- 
cording words is concerned. The rule then 
should be to pass from the end of one out- 
line to the beginning of the next in the 
most direct line, and with the shortest 
possible space, without cramping the hand. 
Between horizontal characters very little 
space is required. If the preceding out- 
line ends with a light “get-away” stroke 
the subsequent outline can be started with 
just a slight distance between the charac- 
ters. 

When I refer to the depth of spacing, I 
have in mind the distance between the end 
of a character extending below the line 
and the beginning of the following char- 
acter. If the stroke below the line is un- 
necessarily long, it makes the spacing 
deeper than necessary. Hence you can see 
the good points about shorthand writing 
are inter-related. If our notes are small, 
end with the “get-away” stroke and are 
correct in theory, they in those particulars 
help us to bring about correct spacing. 
Correct spacing affects all the other fac- 
tors of writing. Learn this one good point 
about shorthand writing to-day and start to 
become an expert writer. 


The Use of the Margin 


Wide and irregular margins unquestion- 
ably illustrate the greatest weakness in 
spacing. Since there is no advantage in 
leaving a wide margin on the left-hand 
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side of the page, why do it? But it would 
be better to leave a wide margin than 
an irregular one. Still, the better way 
is to write from edge to edge. A good 
way is to write as though you were stingy 
with the paper you use. You will find 
that the habit of filling the space intended 
for shorthand writing will give you good 
hand control as well as develop concentra- 
tion. It will become a habit to do things 
in an orderly, regular, systematic man- 
That means efficiency. 


The Use of the Page 


If as a matter of self-training you want 
to fill every bit of the page, I think the 
end is worthy of the means. The disci- 
pline is good. But when as a matter of 
practice the notebook is so bound that it 
humps at the top, in the case of an end- 
bound book, I think it is legitimate to skip 
the first few lines. In actual work if you 
have a chance to turn the page when you 
are within three or four lines of the bot- 
tom, I think you should do so. Be pre- 
pared for the unexpected in shorthand 
writing. You can best do this with a full 
page before you, although when trained in 
the art of turning pages, the act of turn- 
ing the page interferes very little with con- 
tinuous writing. 

Other Uses of Spacing 


ner. 


In reporting work spacing may be used 
as a sort of index. A little extra space 
between the end of the direct examination 
and the beginning of the cross examination 
helps in locating that portion of the wit- 
ness’s testimony quickly. With the begin- 
ning of a witness's testimony, some report- 
ers start a new page. This extra space 
enables the writer to locate the beginning 
of the witness’s testimony very readily. 
A little extra space between question and 
answer saves the writing of the punctua- 
tion mark. By arranging the remarks of 
counsel, of court and of the witness in 
regular spaces, just a glance at the page 
will show what is there written. In con- 
vention reporting, or the reporting of any 
speech or address, paragraphs may be in- 
dicated by spacing at the time of taking 
the notes. That is a little time saver in 
making the transcript. It not only saves 
reading ahead to find out if -you have really 
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reached the period, but it informs you that 
there will be a slight change in thought. 


Rulings of Notebooks 


This idea of using a blank space to rep- 
resent something has given rise to many 
different rulings in notebooks. A_ large 
number of court reporters use notebooks 
with three perpendicular lines on the left- 
hand side which provide four spaces in 
which are begun, respectively, the remarks 
of Plaintiff's Counsel, of Defendant's 
Counsel, of the Court and of the Witness. 
Others use but one line on the left-hand 
side and rely upon spacing alone to indi- 
cate the divisions of the testimony. When 
this style of notebook is used in convention 
reporting, the remarks of the chairman be- 
gin on the left-hand side of the line and 
the remarks of the delegates, preceded by 
the name, appear on the right-hand side. 
These statements apply with equal cor- 
rectness to pages of two columns. 


Spacing Acquired Early 


There is perhaps another use or misuse 
of spacing which should be mentioned, and 
that is the blank spaces the beginner leaves 
when making an initial effort at reporting. 
While, of course, those spaces don’t mean 
much and in actual reporting are perilous, 
still to the beginner as an aid in reading 
notes they have some merit. It is advis- 
able to leave a space wherever an omis- 
sion occurs. It is obvious that the elimina- 
tion of such spaces increases speed. 


Judicious Spacing 


As a final suggestion, the individual may 
bring about the best spacing for himiself 
by giving this matter careful thought. Ex- 
tremes should be avoided. The test of 
spacing should be efficient shorthand writ- 
ing. Regularity of spacing as an aid to 
rhythmic execution is a vital factor. Good 
spacing is one of the economies in writing. 
You can only be extravagant and careless 
in spacing at the risk of failure. The 
desire to do things in the most effective 
way, to make the greatest use of the ma- 
terial with which you work, to obtain the 
most artistic appearance in your writing, 
to really be an expert should instinctively 
prompt you in selecting proper spacing. 
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A Group of “Recall’’ Phrases 


We want to add another little phrase 
family to our group this month and have 
selected the “recall” family. By writing 
“recall” as given below we get more bal- 
ance to the outline and are enabled to make 
many useful phrases. See how many of 
these “recall” phrases you can compile. 
Note the following forms: 


—~ Recall the 
wv? recall this 
— recall that 
—_~ recall them 


recall it 


recall the place 


aan recall the defendant 


a recall the time 


recall the plaintiff 


— recall the position 

— recall the payment 
—a~ 

PT do you recall 

a can you recall 


can you recall the time 


2 Y 


P) 
~~" — can you recall the day 


—>s~@A can you recall the occasion 


7 can you recall the plaintiff 


—ze-> can you recall the complainant 


on = . 
st” iad I don’t recall 
all I do not recall 
¢ 
wd . . 
Sf I don’t just recall 
Ze 
owner I can’t recall 


2) 


Key to Reporting Plate 
Q. How long ago? A. Accepted a lease to- 


day. 

Q. You handle properties for rental for the 
defendant in this town? A. Some. 

Q. Handle any of his real estate transactions 
with reference to sales or purchases of property 
for him? 

A. We sold property for him. 

Q. That would cover the period that you just 
mentioned of five years? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know Mr. Edward V. Lane? A. I 
do not. 

Q. Have you ever seen the property in ques- 
tion? A. I have. 

Q. When did you first see it? 

A. I couldn’t tell you when I saw it first. 

Q. Have you any idea at all? 

A. I presume I have seen it half a dozen 
times. 

Q. Well, covering a period of what? A. Two 
or three years. 

Q. In the last two or three years you have 
seen the property half a dozen times? A. I 
presume so, 

Q. You have been in the house? A. Never 
been in the house but once. 

Q. Did you go through the house at that 
time? <A. I did. 

Q. From basement to garret, we will say, or 
top floor? 

A. Well, all the living rooms. 

Q. When you visited the property how did 
you go there, alone? 


A. No, sir. 
Q. And who was with you, if anyone? A. Mr. 
Hughes. 


Q. Anyone else? A. Mr. Evans. 

Q. When were you there with Mr. Evans the 
last time? 

A. Saturday. 

Q. Last Saturday? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you have a conversation with Mr. 
Evans at that time regarding the property? 

A. We were in company. 

Q. You had a talk with him regarding the 
property. 

A. I did. We were there together. 

Q. And went inside? A. And went inside. 

Q. Mr. Evans laid before you the situation 
with reference to this lawsuit? A. He did not. 

Q. Nothing said about this lawsuit pending? 
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A. I don't think so. 

Q. The lawsuit which involved the property? 

A. I don’t think it was alluded to. I knew, 
however, that there was a lawsuit. 

Q. You knew it? A. Not on Saturday, no, 
sir. 

Q. Prior to that you knew there was a law- 
suit pending, involving that property? A. Yes. 
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Q. Last Saturday did you tell Mr. Evans what 
you thought the property was worth? A. I did 
not and he didn’t ask me. 

Q. At the same time you had a talk with him 
and you knew also that there was a lawsuit 
pending involving this property? 

A. On Saturday I don’t think the question of 
this property and its—— 


oOo 
The Gregg Shorthand Association of Sheridan, Wyoming 


MONG the local associations of 
A Gregg writers which are springing 
up in all parts of the country is an 
enthusiastic body of “pencil pushers” in 
Sheridan, Wyoming. The leading spirit 
of the organization is Mr. A. A. Miller, 
principal of the commercial department 
of the Sheridan High School. Mr. Miller 
is the president of the association and Mr. 
C. A. Neeper, chief clerk in the office 
of the forest supervisor, is vice-president. 
One of the features at the opening meet- 
ing was an address by Mr. Neeper in 
which he emphasized the important place 
held by the stenographer in the scheme of 
modern business. Mr. Neeper said in 
part: 

With the gradual increase of commerce came 
a greater demand for the stenographer, and 
generally this demand has been so well met 
that the stenographer is recognized as a con- 


trolling factor in the world of commerce. If 
he should close his notebook and abandon his 
typewriter for a period of thirty days, the 
business world would be thrown into a chaos 
parallel to that resulting from the cessation 
of work by any class of our trades people. 
The legislature would be in darkness as to the 
details of its accomplishments; the courts would 
have no record of their proceedings; the trans- 


portation companies and factories of pro- 
duction would be without a means of 
keeping informed of the organization of 


their forces, and of presenting their commodi- 
ties to the publi¢. And since our stenographers 
hold a position of such prestige in our commer- 
cial America, it seems only logical that an 
opportunity of any character to promote their 
efficiency should not be lost. 


Information about new Gregg Shorthand 
associations is always welcome. The secre- 
taries are requested to write us of the 
plans of their organizations, and send us 
details about the work they are doing. 


oO°o 
California G. S. A. Meeting 


sociation held its regular meeting on 
November 7 at the pioneer Gregg 


| California Gregg Shorthand As- 


school in that State—the San Francisco 
Business College. There was a large at- 
tendance and splendid program. The 


High Schools on the Bay, the University 
of California, the University Extension 
Centers and business and private schools 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposition were 
represented by many teachers, principals 
and managers. Among those who ad- 
dressed the meeting were: Mr. J. Evan 
Armstrong, Berkeley; Miss Lucia Wal- 
lace, Miss Rebecca Donohue, Mr. T. B. 
Bridges, Oakland; Mr. G. R. Hall, Court 
Reporter, Miss Elizabeth Ryan, Office 
Manager, Mr. David Lever, Mrs. Gertrude 
Cohen, San Francisco; Mr. R. R. MeMas- 


ters, San Jose, and Mr. R. N. Faulkner, 
San Mateo. 

Mrs. Cohen is the foreign correspond- 
ent for one of the largest importing houses 
in San Francisco, taking her dictation in 
both French and German. Mr. Hall gave 
an interesting demonstration on the black- 
board of the reporting facility of Gregg. 
Mr. David Lever, Manager of the Sierra 
Educational News, gave a vivid talk on 
the educational plans of the Exposition. 

Musical selections were rendered by two 
well-known vocalists and an altogether de- 
lightful and inspiring meeting was en- 
joyed. 

A systematic postal-card canvass for 
membership is being made and a large in- 
crease will result, as California is full of 
Gregg writers holding responsible posi- 
tions. 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


‘*America, the World Has Need of Thee!”’ 


The President of the United States made an 
appeal to all Americans to remain calm during 
the European conflict. He declared that the 
United States owes it to mankind to remain in 
a position to help the rest of the world during 
the present crisis. 

President Wilson puts the appeal on high 
and true grounds. The world has such need 
of America as it has never had since this coun- 
try was established to be a refuge for the 
poor and oppressed of all nations. The world 
has need of America, and America cannot, 
must not, fail in it, the hour of its greatest 
need. 

Motives of the highest self-interest dictate 
calmness and commonsense to America at this 
moment. These motives alone would have fur- 
nished a sufficient justification for the Presi- 
dent’s counsel of wisdom and moderation. But 
over and above this aspect of the case looms 
the higher reason that by such a course America 
will serve humanity. 

The United States owes it to humanity to 
remain calm, peaceful, self-collected, so that at 
the proper moment it may proffer its good 
offices to restore peace among the warring 
peoples of Europe, and back that proffer with 
all the prestige of a great and friendly nation 
that has kept her material and moral resources 
unimpaired amid the conflict. 

The United States owes it to the world and 
humanity to remain calm that it may continue 
uninterruptedly to produce the great staple 
food articles and supplies that the world must 
have—that may be needed to feed the thou- 
sands of great empires and kingdoms cut off 
from their usual livelihood by the interruption 
and destruction of their nation’s productive in- 
dustries. 

The United States owes it to the world and 
humanity to remain calm and confident that 
the world may finally learn that the democratic 
idea means peace and prosperity, while the 
monarchial ideal too often spells war and mis- 
ery; that, in Lincoln’s memorable words, “gov- 
ernment of the people, for the people, by the 
people.” may acquire a newer, stronger hold 
upon the nations. 

The United States owes it to humanity to 
keep calm that amid the conflict that seems to 
be coming on all the nations of European race 
there may still remain a great object lesson of 
the permanent value of peace—that this coun- 
try may be, as it were, an image lifted up in 
the wilderness of war on which the frenzied 
nations can look and live, if they but follow 
its example. 

During recent events in which our country 
has been involved President Wilson's reference 
to humanity seemed to many people a trifle 
academic. To-day, in the glare of the great 
conflagration that is bursting over Europe, we 
see clearly how noble is even the will to serve 
humanity, how great the obligation, how price- 


less the opportunity which the European situ- 
ation presents to our country. 

Strong, calm, self-contained, self-confident, 
fearing naught, realizing that by what almost 
seems a special interposition of Providence our 
country is the only great power of the Euro- 
pean race that is beyond the widening ring 
of war, the only one that remains to speak 
with disinterested voice for peace, let us wait 
for the favorable opportunity that the President 
desires to serve humanity! 

No matter from what part of Europe we or 
our forbears come, no matter what racial ties 
or tender memories bind us to the lands of the 
old world, no matter how keen our personal 
sympathies in the present crisis, let us remem- 
ber that-our first duty is to America, and that 
we must do nothing, by word or deed or 
thought, to cloud its heaven-granted atmosphere 
of peace, to hurt its hope of plenty and _pros- 
perity, to mar its world-wide usefulness. 

All the reasonable precautions that have been 
taken by the administration at Washington, all 
the temporary arrangements recommended by 
financial representatives in close touch with 
Washington and the general domestic situation, 
should be cheerfully acquiesced in and _ taken 
for what they really are—as the sound safe- 
guards of the conditions which we to-day enjoy, 
as the best assurance that America will be 
able to meet her highest obligations. 

“America, the world has need of thee!” Be 
strong to help, be calmer to console! Never 
before was thy gigantic mission as the exponent 
of peace and democracy, as the servant of hu- 
manity, so plainly exemplified! Never before 
was the soundness of the visions of the great 
dreamers of democracy, of the great prophets 


of the rights of man, writ in such letters of* 


living light across the troubled, darkening skies 
of a war-mad_ world!—From_ the Chicago 


Herald. 

Woman Has No Say in World’s War! 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise, in an address at Car- 
negie Hall said in part: 

“Whatever else may hereafter be said about 
war, it will never more be needful to prove 
how disastrous and tragic and cureless are 
war's effects; that defeat perches upon the ban- 
ner of all the combatants; that victory may 
seem to come for an hour to one of the com- 
batants, but that defeat and loss are the per- 
manent portion of all the warring peoples for 
generations, 

“The belief that man was born a_ fighting 
enimal, and must forever remain one, is not 
the least of the ultimate causes of war. Cen- 
turies and centuries ago man was a crawling 
thing. Shall he never therefore stand erect 
and lift his eyes in prayer from earth, whence 
he came, to the heaven of heavens, which is 
his destiny ? 

“The deepest cause of the war has been 
the faith that mighty armaments alone can 
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avert war, that the billions, not millions, which 
the military powers of Europe have spent in 
the last thirty years were the premium which 
these nations were paying for the insurance 
against war. Armaments are the guarantee of 
war's inevitableness at any moment. As long 
as armaments are, men will resort to arms. 
We of this western democracy, together with 
our sister republics of Central and South Amer- 
ica, must dare become the pioneers in the 
interests of world peace. Our opposition to 
war must become real and final and inflexible. 
The time must come when men will have to 
choose between killing and being killed. The 
time to strike against war is not when war is, 
but when peace is. 

“I hold that the absence of women from the 
councils of state is partially, if not largely, 
responsible for the continuance of the plague 
of war upon earth. It is less than incredible 
that six or seven nations are engaged in the 
greatest war that the world has ever known, and 
not a woman in all these lands has been con- 
sulted as to whether war or peace should be, 
though tens of thousands of men, of women 
born, have died.”—From the New York Globe. 


\o) 


The Probable Causes of the European War 
—Continued 


national territory should be brought about 
only with the indubitable consent of the major- 
ity of the people most nearly concerned. They 
also believe that commerce should always be 
a means of promoting good-will, and not ill- 
will, among men, and that all legitimate and 
useful extensions of the commerce of a manu- 
facturing and commercial nation may be pro- 
cured through the policy of the “open door” 
which means nothing more than that all nations 
should be allowed to compete on equal terms 
for the trade of any foreign people, whether 
hackward or advanced in civilization. No 
American Administration has accepted a “con- 
cession” of land in China. They also believe 
that peaceable extensions of territory and trade 
will afford adequate relief from the economic 
pressure on a population too large for the terri- 
tory it occupies, and that there is no need of 
forcible seizure of territory to secure relief. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that the American 
people should hope that one outcome of the 
present war should be—no enlargement of a 
national territory by force or without the free 
consent of the population to be annexed, and 
no colonization except by peaceable commer- 
cial and industrial methods. 

One of the most interesting and far-reaching 
effects of the present outbreak of savagery is 
likely to be the conviction it carries to the 
minds of thinking people that the whole process 
of competitive armaments, the enlistment of 
the entire male population in national armies, 
and the incessant planning of campaigns 
against neighbors, is not a trustworthy method 
for preserving peace. It now appears that the 
military preparations of the last fifty years 
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in Europe have resulted in the most terrific 
war of all time, and that a fierce ultimate 
outbreak is the only probable result of the sys- 
tem. For the future of civilization this is a 
lesson of high value. It teaches that if modern 
civilization is to be preserved, national execu- 
tives—whether imperial or republican—must 
not have at their disposal immense armaments 
and drilled armies held ready in the leash; that 


armaments must be limited, an international 
Supreme Court established, national armies 
changed to the Swiss form, and an_inter- 


national force adequate to deal with any nation 
that may suddenly become lawless agreed upon 
by treaty and held always in readiness. The 
occasional use of force will continue to be 
necessary even in the civilized world; but it 
must be made not an aggressive but a pro- 
tective force and used as such—just as pro- 
tective force has to be used sometimes in 
families, schools, cities and Commonwealths. 

At present, Americans do not close their eyes 
to the plain fact that the brute force which 
Germany and Austria-Hungary are now using 
can only be overcome by brute force of the 
same sort in larger measure. It is only when 
negotiations for peace begin that the great 
lesson of the futility of huge preparations for 
fighting to preserve peace can be given effect. 
Is it too much to expect that the whole civilized 
world will take to heart the lessons of this 
terrible catastrophe and co-operate to prevent 
the recurrence of such losses and woes? Should 
Germany and Austria-Hungary succeed in their 
present undertakings, the whole civilized world 
would be obliged to bear continuously, and to 
an ever-increasing amount, the burdens of great 
armaments, and would live in constant fear of 
a sudden invasion, now here, now there—a ter- 
rible fear, against which neither treaties nor 
professions of peaceable intentions would offer 
the least security. 

It must be admitted, however, that the whole 
military organization, which has long been com- 
pulsory on the nations of continental Europe, 
is inconsistent in the highest degree with Amer- 
ican ideals of individual liberty and social prog- 
ress. Democracies can fight with ardor, and 
sometimes with success, when the whole people 
is moved by a common sentiment or passion; 
but the structure and discipline of a modern 
army like that of Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
or Russia has a despotic or autocratic quality 
which is inconsistent with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of democratic society. To make war in 
countries like France, Great Britain, and the 
United States requires the widespread, simul- 
taneous stirring of the passions of the people 
on behalf of their own ideals. This stirring 
requires publicity before and after the declara- 
tion of war and public discussion; and the de- 
lays which discussion causes are securities for 
peace. Out of the present struggle should come 
a check on militarism—a_ strong revulsion 
against the use of force as means of settling in- 
ternational disputes. 

It must also be admitted that it is impossible 
for the American people to sympathize with 
the tone of the imperial and royal addresses 
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which in summoning the people to war, use 
such phrases as “My monarchy,” “My loyal peo- 
ple,” or “My loyal subjects”; for there is im- 
plied in such phrases a dynastic or personal 
ownership of peoples which shocks the average 
American. Americans inevitably think that the 
right way for a ruler to begin an exhortation to 
the people he rules is President Wilson’s way— 
“My fellow countrymen.” 

It follows from the very existence of these 
American instincts and hopes that, although the 

ople of the United States mean to maintain 
faithfully a legal neutrality, they are not, and 
cannot be, neutral or indifferent as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of this titanic struggle. It al- 
ready seems to them that England, France, and 
Russia are fighting for freedom and civiliza- 
tion. It does not follow that thinking Amer- 
icans will forget the immense services which 
Germany has rendered to civilization during the 
last hundred years, or desire that her power to 
serve letters, science, art, and education should 
be in the least abridged in the outcome of this 
war upon which she has entered so rashly and 
selfishly, and in so barbarous a spirit. Most 
educated Americans hope and believe that by 
defeating the German barbarousness the Allies 
will only promote the noble German civilization. 

The presence of Russia in the combination 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary seems 
to the average American an abnormal phe- 
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nomenon; because Russia is itself a military 
monarchy with marked territorial ambitions; 
and its civilization is at a more elementary stage 
than that of France or England; but he resists 
present apprehension on this score by recalling 
that Russia submitted to the “Concert of Eu- 
rope” when her victorious armies were within 
seventeen miles of Constantinople, that she 
emancipated her serfs, proposed The Hague 
Conferences, initiated the “Duma,” and has late- 
ly offered—perhaps as war measures only—au- 
tonomy to her Poles and equal rights of citizen- 
ship to her Jews. He also cannot help believing 
that a nation which has produced such a litera- 
ture as Russia has produced within the last fifty 
years must hold within its multitudinous popula- 
tion a large minority which is seething with high 
aspirations and a fine idealism. 

For the clarification of the public mind on 
the issues involved, it is important that the 
limits of American neutrality should be dis- 
cussed and understood. The action of che Gov- 
ernment must be neutral in the best sense; but 
American sympathies and hopes cannot possibly 
be neutral, for the whole history and present 
state of American liberty forbids. For the pres- 
ent, thinking Americans can only try to appre- 
ciate the scope and real issues of this formidable 
convulsion, and so be ready to seize every op- 
portunity that may present itself to further the 
cause of human freedom, and of peace at last. 


eoe@o 
Hearing of Lessons Not Useless 


NE of our correspondents drew by 
implication recently a sharp dis- 
tinction between employees of the 

state who teach and those who hear les- 
sons, and, again by implication, he dis- 
closed the personal opinion that those who 
merely hear lessons do not deserve the 
name—or pay—of teachers. 

The distinction is real and far from un- 
important, and it is a fact, as our corre- 
spondent said, that all the real teaching 
that not a few children get, in either public 
or private schools, is from their parents at 
home. Some, whose parents are incompe- 
tent, or negligent, therefore get none at all, 
though their marks for attendance may be 
perfect. They do not on that account, how- 
ever, necessarily remain uneducated, for 
when the desire to learn exists, its satis- 
faction can hardly be prevented. 

Of course, in strict logic, the hearing of 
a lesson, learned no matter how, is a foolish 
waste of time that could be better employed 
in learning something else. But a custom 
so old and widespread as “‘recitation’”’ must 


have or have had justification in results 


achieved, and the hearer of lessons, wheth- 
er properly called teacher or not, presum- 
ably serves a purpose. 
the learning and reciting of lessons are not 
always wholly separate processes, any 
more than are those of teaching and hear- 
ing lessons. If recitation be looked at as 
exercise in the use of knowledge—and that, 
certainly, is as important as its possession, 
if not more so—the logician will not find 
the old custom so absurd after all, or the 
work of the hearer of lessons so inferior 
to that of the real teacher. 

And even admitting that neither recita- 
tions nor examinations are educational in 
the ordinary sense of that term, still they 
are tests for which substitutes both conve- 
nient and adequate have not yet been 
found. The home teaching that naturally 
goes with home study by children is, of 
course, a nuisance to the parents whom 
circumstances or temperament prevent 
from thinking it a duty or privilege, but 
concealment of their irritability would be 
seemly, and the paid hearers of lessons all 
probably earn what they get—New York 
Times. 


In practice, too, . 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’’ pages 188 and 189.) 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 190 and 191.) 








